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REFLECTIONS ON PRUSSIAN EDUCATION AND LAW.* 
PART ONE. 


Ir we cast our eyes over the criminal codes of nations, we shall 
find that there is yet great room for improvement in penal jurispru- 
dence. So late as the nineteenth century, and even in enlightened 
countries, there still remain laws in existence, which are founded 
upon principles of injustice and cruelty. The rack and the gib- 
bet are employed, where a system of legislation more in accord- 
ance with reason and the constitution of men, would suc@eed bet- 
ter in lessening the number of those crimes for which they arg had 
in requisition; and also have the effect of restoring many a fellow be- 
ing toa life of honesty and usefulness. The Baron Montesquieu and 
the Marquis Beccaria, have done much to mitigate the severity of 
human punishments, by pointing out the inhumanity and mistaken 
policy of many laws. So likewise, has the Empress Elizabeth of 
Russia, who during a reign of thirty years, gave to the fathers of 
her country, an example more illustrious than many conquests 
bought with blood. And although various writers of a later day, do 
not adopt to the fullest extent, the opinions sanctioned by the above 
mentioned illustrious names, yet their authority and eximple have 
had ahappy influence in rendering them favourable to a system of 
legislation, more mild and more consistent with civilization. The 


spirit of humanity which is breathed throughout the work before | 


us, speaks well for the philanthropy of the author, and augurs 
success to our anticipations of a change or modification in the 
criminal laws of Prussia. 

The work is divided into a preliminary discourse and five chap- 
ters. The preliminary discourse contains some general remarks 
relative to legal education and the courts in Prussia. 

In no country, perhaps, is legal education more thorough and 





* Ueber die Verbrechen und die Bestrafungen.—Von Dr. Wilhelm Heinrich 
Fruillinghuissen, Lehrer an der Rechtsgelahrheit, der Konigl.. Gesells- 
chaft der Wissenschaften zu Gottengen, and Mehrerer gelehrten Gesells- 
chaften Mitgliede. Berlin: 1836,—8 vo. pp. 214. 


On Crimes and Punishments—By Dr. William Henry Fruillinghuissen, 
lecturer on jurisprudence, &c. &c. 
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comprehensive than i in Prussia. In addition to a previous prepar- 
atory education, embracing all the different branches of elegant 
literature, the student is required to undergo several years severe 
application before he is permitted to have a hearing at an exami- 
nation. After he has applied himself for the time specified, and 
can produce certificates from his preceptors, of having pursued 
the course of study prescribed, he applies for permission to prac- 
tice in the Jower courts. At the examination, which is very rigid, 
he must, in order to pass, show himself thoroughly acquainted 
with Roman and German law, and, at the same time, must pro- 
duce a thesis or dissertation in Latin, written by himself, on some 
subject connected with his profession. In order to be permitted 
to practice in the higher courts, he must study several years lon- 
er and then undergo a second rigid examination, when another 
Latin dissertation on some subject in law must be published and ap- 
proved. ‘This forms a considerable contrast to the meagre course 
of preparatory study required for admittance to the practice of 
law in the courts of this state; and while upon the subject, we 
cannot omit citing the observations of a writer in the SourHERN 
Review, with whose sentiments on this subject we fully coincide. 
“An evil exists in this State,” says he, “which is highly unfavour- 
able to the training of good lawyers and even good men, and 
which cannot be too speedily corrected. Admission to the bar is 
far too easy. Any citizen of twenty-one years of age, who can 
undergo an examination, which the act calls rigid, but which is, 
and we fear necessarily must be, the very reverse, is entitled to ad- 
mission. A young man of quick apprehension, who has read 
Blackstone’s Commentaries, and glanced at our Acts of Assembly, 
may be licensed to practice in our highest courts; and many 
trade npon this slender stock of knowledge; for after admission, it 
is too much to expect hard study, unless there is business to re- 
quire it——with the distractions of which, on the other hand, any 
thing like profound elementary study is almost altogether incom- 
patible. ‘The tendency of this absurd system is the ‘destruction of 
our youth in a professional, and often in a moral point of view. 
Ignorance can attract no clients; its inseparable companions are 
idleness and low indulgences. It is true, if a half-educated law- 
yer has a small independence and some mother wit, he may win 
popularity enough to to attain a seat in the Legislature, when by 
cunning, so congenial to the nature of little minds, he may raise 
himsel @ven to the bench; but the wretched figure he then makes, 
and the injuries he daily commits, soon render him an object of 
ridicule or abhorrence. The only cure for this evil, is a long le- 
gal novic:ate. Four years study at least should be required by 
law, for in less time it is impossible for an ordinary youth to have 
his mind sufficiently imbued with the science, to convince him of 
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the necessity of future study, if he desire to be eminent. Mem- 
bers of the legislat. in whose power alone it is to apply the ne- 
cessary correction, sho. ' reflect on these things. They should 
remember that an ignorant bar necessarily creates an unenlight- 
ened, and perhaps, a corrupt bench, than which there cannot be a 
greater curse toa civilized country. Whenever the law is rend- 
ered vague and uncertain, injustice and judicial despotism ride 
rough-shod over the necks of the people.”* 

For the last twelve years or more, it appears that the profession 
of the law in Prussia has been divided into two parties, one de- 
nominated the Historic School, which maintains that the civil law 
contains all that is necessary for the jurisdiction of modern nations; 
Sr in other words, that a thorough } knowledge of the laws, customs, 
&c.of the ancient Romans,is all that is necessary for the government 
of society. This opinion has been advocated by a number of profes- 
sors of law in the German universities,and at the head of them 
was Dr. Savigny, professor of Roman !aw in the university of 
Berlin. The other party contend, that so great a change has ta- 
ken place in society, by the abolition of the Feudal system, that 
the Roman laws are not adapted to the state of Europe at* the 
present time. This opinionis supported by many learned individ- 
uals, and amongst them Dr. Thiebaut, one of the professors of the 
University of Heidelberg. Our author offers a few comments 
upon these two doctrines, yand then draws his conclusions in favour 








* Another evil of as great, if not greater magnitude, is with regard to the 
education of physicians. Every year ushers forth into the community, a 
host of young men, many of whom have but a smattering knowledge of 
their profession, and who are as I:ttle qualified to undertake the treatment 
of a serious case of disease, as when they first began to pursue their stu- 
dies. This is caused, in many cases, by th. shortness of the time devoted 
to the study, and likewise the lenient and very imperfect mode of exami- 


nation for degrees. One of our medical profe_sors, (Dr. Moultrie,) has , 


very properly remarked in his “Memorial” delivered in the Representative 
Hall of this State, (page 24,) that, “The diplomated quacks far outnumber 
the legitimately initiated; so that the catalogue of the former has been 
swelled to an incredible extent;-and thus mischief and evil have been’per- 
petuated and disseminated, in opposition to public confidence and expecta- 
tion, by the very means which were originally intended to prevent their 
promulgation.”” These remarks are applicable to all the Medical colleges 
throughout the United States. 

It were much to be wished that the Legislature of South Carolina would 
take the whole subject of education under its paternal care; and let the 
system be regulated in accordance with correct views and principles. The 
Memorial by Dr. Moultrie ‘on the subject of medical education in this State, 
ought to be in the hands of every member of the above mentioned body, 
and not only attentively read, but carried out into action. 
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404 Reflections on jens Educacion and Law. 
of the latter. We shall pass over r these observations, and proceed 
to his remarks on the tribunals of Prussia. 

These are divided into three classes, and were formerly under 
the direction of two ministers; one for the administration of jus- 
tice in those provinces governed by the Prussian code of laws; 
and the other for the provinces governed by the code of Napoleon. 
The latter code prevailed only inthe provinces on the Rhine; but, 
for the purpose of having a more uniform system of legislation, 
its authority, by a decree of the Prussian government, has expired, 
and the Prussian code is in force throughout the kingdom. The 
courts which compose the first class are the Secret Upper Tribu- 
nal, the Upper Court of Appeal,and to these were formerly ad-, 
ded the Revision und Kassationshof fiir die Rheinprovinzen zu! 
Berlin. The second class are called Oberlandesgerichte, and those 
of the third and inferior class are called die Untern Gerichte. A 
president and ten judges or counsellors, (Rathe,) preside at the 
Secret Upper Tribunal. From this court there is no appeal, and 
both civil and criminal processes are brought before it to receive 
their final decision. ‘The Upper Court of ‘Appeal, is said to have 
been! established when Prussian Poland was last united to Prus- 
sia, and was held at Posen. 

Formerly there was a Court of Cassation, as it was usually cal- 
led, held at Berlin, which was intended exclusively as a Court of 
Appeal for the Rhine provinces. This was the only court at 
Berlin where spectators were allowed to witness the proceed- 
ings. 

"The courts called Oberlandesgerichte,have from eight to twenty 
Réithe or counsellors, who officiate as judges, and at the head of 
these is an Oberprdsident, or supreme judge. Here, the nobility, 
the clergy, and all those who hold civil and enilitex y offices, are 
tried, and have both civil and criminal processes issued. Cases 
involving the disputes of the peasantry and citizens do not come 
under their jurisdiction, but are tried by the Untern Gerichte, or 
inferior courts. These courts have each of them a judge and sev- 
eral Justiz Rathe, or counsellors of justice, as assistant judges. 

It, is a singular circumstance, that nearly all the courts of 
Prussia are held in secret. Even the nearest relatives of the in- 
dividual arraigned, are not permitted to witness the progress of 
the trial; and no one can form an idea of what will be its result, 
until the decision is made public. This strongly reminds us of the 
tribunals of the Inquisition, and of the secret ‘councils of the Sen- 
ate of Venice, and is certainly a great violation of the rights of 
man. Our author is decidedly opposed to this secrecy,and says that 
it has become unpopular in Prussia; although, he at the same time 
acknowledges, that justice is generally administered in an equita- 
ble manner, and in confirmation of this, cites cases both civil and 
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eriminal, in which the decisions were in opposition to the govern- 
ment, and which showed a justness and independence highly 
creditable to the judiciary. It is much to be feared, however, 
that in a country like Prussia, where the judges are dependent 
upon the Government for the tenure of their “offices: and where 
the trials are carried on in secret and nothing but the decisions are 
made known, the judges are in great danger of being biassed in 
many cases by that power, w hich can at any moment either pro- 
mote or remove them. 

The trial by jury, which has ever been esteemed, in nearly all 
countries, a privilege of the highest and most beneficial nature, 
and which we regard as the principal bulwark of our liberties, is 
not popular in Prussia; and the professors of law particularly, are 
much prejudiced against it, alleging that it is impossible for a jury- 
man who is not acquainted with all the windings and intricacies of 
the law, to judge correctly, on account of the doubt and obscurity 
which is thrown by the counsel around even a criminal question. 

Jury trial, when conducted upon proper principles is, no doubt, 
the best ge sneral mode of obt: uning justice; but it is much to be re- 
gretted that there are objections to the institution, on account of a 
due regard not being paid to the organic and moral laws. Fre- 
quently our juries, (more particularly i in the country,) are compo- 
sed of men who are not in the habit of intellectual exercise. 
They are unaccustomed to read beyond the Bible and a weekl 
newspaper; they think but little, and are incapable of attending 
to and comprehending complicated cases of fact and argument. 
Their memories cannot retain the facts; while their want of skill 
in penmanship and literature prevents them from taking notes, and 
their reflective faculties are not capable of generalizing. Their 
education and daily pursuits, therefore, do not furnish them with 
principles of thinking and power of mental action, sufficieht to 
enable them to unravel the web of intricacies presented to their 
understandings. In this condition they are placed in a jury box, 
in a crowded and warm apartment; counsel address long speeches 
to them; numerous witnesses are examined; and the cause is 
branched out into complicated details of fact,and hair breadth 
distinctions in argument. After paying as much attention to 
all this as their habits and feelings w ill allow them, they retire 
to bring in a verdict, by which they may dispose of thousands of 
dollars, or perhaps the life of a fellow being; and in which they are 
required by law to be unanimous. [| ask, is it probable that a cor- 
rect verdict will be given in all cases by a jury like this? And is 
there not sufficient cround for the complaint so often made, of the 
maladministration of justice in the country! We are aware that 
it is difficult to remedy some of these objections; but there is a 
remedy, although a slow one. Let our legislators pay: more at- 
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tention to the subject of education among the poorer classes of 
the community, and let them regulate the proceedings i in our courts 
according to the organic laws. 

The first chapter is devoted to the consideration of the proper 
end or object of punishment. 

Different opinions have been entertained with regard to the 
proper end of punishment. Some have contended ‘that it was 
the satisfaction of justice; and this would appear to be the opin- 
ion naturally occurring to the mind on its first contemplating the 
subject. By the satisfaction of justice is meant “the retribution 
of so much pain for somuch guilt, which is the dispensation we 
expect at the hand of God, and which we are accustomed to con- 
sider as the order of things that perfect justice dictates and re- 
quires.” It is evident, however, that the demand of justice for 
the punishment of offenders, is not alone the motive or occasion of 
human punishment; if this was the case, it would be a matter of 
but little moment to the magistrate if offences went altogether un- 
punished, provided the impunity of the offenders was followed by 
no danger or prejudice to the commonwealth. This doctrine has, 
therefore, been nearly abandoned by all systematic writers on le- 

islation, and one of the last instances of a laboured defence of it, 
is to be found in an essay by Lord Woodhouslee, appended to his 
life of Lord Kames. Latterly, a few philanthropists, and among 
them, Mr. Parkhurst, in his work on Penal J urisprudence, have 
contended that the principal object of punishment is the reforma- 
tion of the offender. But the opinion which seems to have gained 
the most ground, and which is supported by most writers on the 
subject, is that of the prevention of crimes, although they by no 
means reject as a subordinate consideration, the reformation of 
the offender. Our author objects to all three of these doctrines; 
he says, “Much discussion has taken place with regard to the 
proper end of punishment. Some contend that its principal ob- 
ject is the satisfaction of justice; some, the reformation of the of- 
fender; and others, the prevention of crimes; but it seems to us, 
that the proper object of punishment, is simply the defence and 
protection of ourselves and others.”—page 67. 

It appears to us, that the object here stated by Dr. F. is identical 
with that designated by the phrase—prevention of crimes. The 
sources of injury against which we may be protected by the pun- 
ishment of an offender, are evidently two in number. Ist. We 
may be protected from the offender himself, who may be incapaci- 
tated either by impriscnment, transportation or death, from re- 
peating his crime; or he may be deterred from injuring us again, 
by the summary infliction of pain; or by moral discipline he may 
be so far reformed as to have no disposition to commit another 
like offence. 2nd. We may be protected against similar offences 
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from other persons, who may be disposed t to injure us in the 
same manner, but for the dread they have of meeting with 
that punishment which they observe to follow the perpetration of 
the crime. From these reflections, it appears to us, that there is 
an identity of signification betwixt the phrases “defence and pro- 
tection” and “prevention of crimes,” since we are protected only so 
far as there is a prevention of crimes, either in the person who 
commits the offence, or in others; and therefore, the controversy 


on this point resolves itself into the mere critical question as to the ° 


superiority of two equivalent modes of expression. 

The source of this misconception, as we conceive it to be, on 
the part of our author, seems to have arisen from his considering 
the prevention of crimes to consist solely in the intimidation pro- 
duced by the example of punishment. This, how ever, is but one 
way by which the object may be effected, and it is, perhaps, not 
much superior in importance to the method of depriving the party 
offending of the power to do future mischief, or of preventing or 
deterring him from it by producing an impression on his mind. 
It is evident, that in this view, the two sources of crime which we 
endeavour to remove, are identical with the two sources of evil 
from which we defend or protect ourselves and others. 

Furthermore, it appears to us, that authors have erred in fixing 
upon any one of the above mentioned ends of punishment exclu- 
sive of the rest, for they are all compatible in a majority of cases; 
and the question of most importance is, which object is of the 
greatest moment, or which of them ought to be given up when 
they interfere. On this point there can be probably but little 
doubt. If the frequency of crimes can be lessened by any one 
method of punishment more than another, the tendency of that 
punishment to answer the demands of justice, or to reform the of- 
fender, would be a matter of secondary cousideration. If the 
crime of murder, for instance, could be more effectua!ly preven- 
ted by the punishment of death than by a term of imprisonment 
that would allow the criminal time to repent and reform, that pun- 
ishment ought to be inflicted and his reformation abandoned, other- 
wise we should be showing more regard for the life of a criminal 
than for the lives of innocent persons. 

The treatment of criminals occupies the second and third chap- 
ters. Our author enumerates the different punishments affixed to 
different offences in Prussia, and comments at some length upon 
the errors and imperfections of the criminnl code. Frém his 
statements, it appears, that burning and breaking upon the wheel 
are two of the methods of capital punishment stifl practised among 
the Prussians, although they are inflicted but seldom. Dr. Fruil- 
linghuissen alludes to them in the following spirited language: 
“The nineteenth century has found Prussia still inflicting these barbarous 
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punishments,—punishments that are worthy of Ibrahim Pacha or of the 
Inquisition only; and which ought to be discountenanced by every patriot 
as a foul blot upon the annals of his country.’’—page 117. 

The penitentiary system is strongly recommended by Dr. F.— 

“This method of treating criminals,” says he, “is of all others, the most 
consistent with reason and humanity. By a proper course of penitentiary 
discipline, many a convict might be reclaimed to society or made a useful 
subject to the government. ”__nage 121. 

He then proceeds to discuss at some length the manner of con- 
ducting penitentiaries. His views, however, on this subject, are not 
altogether in accordance with our own, as he does not attach suffi- 
cient importance to the calling forth of the moral and intellectual 
faculties of the prisoners, and seems to rely too much upon the 
terror of punishment. 

Mankind may be divided into three great classes. The first class 
consists of those in whom the moral and intellectual faculties pre- 
dominate over the animal propensities; and the characters of the 
individuals who compose it are naturally virtuous and excellent. 
The second or intermediate class, includes those in whom the ani- 
mal propensities, the moral sentiments, and the intellect, are nearly 
equal. In these the passions are strong, but they also have strong 
powers of moral and religious emotion, and of intellectual per- 
ception; or the three classes of faculties exist in a moderate degree. 
The individuals who compose the third class have strong animal 
propensities; but intellect and the moral sentiments are very defi- 
cient. The dispositions of these are brutal and violent, and they 
have but a spark of morality and reason. These two latter clas- 
ses may be called criminal, as it is from amongst them that crim- 
inals are produced; the first class, on account of their virtue, have 
entire immunity from the charge. The first class of crimirtall are 
in their conduct very much the creatures of circumstances. Edu- 
sation and society have the greatest effect of producing in them 
either good or bad qualities. “Tf they are brought up in the com- 
pany of persons who have evil propensities; if. they are constant- 
ly surrounded by vicious temptations,—are encouraged i in the use 
of intoxicating liquors, and all moral and religious instruction is 
witheld from “them, their propensities are str ongly excited, their 
higher faculties, from remaining so little employ ed, become dor- 
me. 3 and they fall into the commission of crimes. But, on the 
contrary, let an individual of this class be from early childhood 
morally and religiously educated, kept out of bad company and 
the way of temptation, and have opportunities afforded him for in- 
nocent recreation, he will be led to seek his chief enjoyment in his 
moral and intellectual faculties, and to restrain his propensities; 
and there is every probability that he will be a useful and respec- 
table member of ‘society 1 
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The next question is, how are we to treat criminals of this 
class, when they have yielded to temptation and committed crime? 
Our author’s plan is either to put them in solitary confinement, or 
to task them with hard and disagreeable labour, and to keep them 
upon a meagre diet; and the preference of either of these modes, 
and the degree of severity with which it is to be administered, 
must depend upon the nature of the offence. He says nothing 
of moral instruction. 

It being evident, from the conduct of every criminal, that his 
moral and intellectual faculties do not possess power sufficient to 
control his animal propensities, the necessary restraint must be put 

upon the latter in order to prevent his doing injury to society—he 
must be confined. This first step in the treatment of the criminal 
is recommended—Ist. By its protecting society. 2nd. By its aid- 
ing to reform him; and 3d. By its deterring others, in some mea- 
sure, by the dread of his example, from offending in the like way. 
After the criminal is confined, our object should be to abate the 
activity of his propensities and to strengthen his moral and intel- 
lectual powers. The first step in accomplishing the former, is to 
withdraw every thing which tends to excite them, such as idleness, 
intoxication, and the society of immoral associates. We object 
to the strict solitary confinement recommended by our author; 
and where the reformation of the criminal is had in view, it ought 
not to be practised. *‘Moral improvement,” says an anonymous 
writer, “does not consist in the mere absence of vicious acts. It 
is something positive, something consisting in action, and that ac- 
tion is of a specific kind. It isas much the product of education, 
as improvement in mathematics, or any other branch of know- 
ledge.” Let acriminal be shut up in a cell without labour or in- 
struction for eight or ten years, and at the end of his impris- 
onment he will be no more fit to live innocently and peaceably in 
society, than when he was firstimprisoned. Having no other in- 
struction than his own thoughts and feelings, he is rendered more 
depraved, as they prompt him to nothing bat vice. The school in 
which he is disciplined during : this time, is one of positive immo- 
rality and corruption. In merely confining offenders, therefore, 
without labour and instruction, nothing is done to improve their 
character. This treatment, although i it may have terrors to virtu- 
ous men, does not cause much dread i in those who are vicious. 

Criminals ought to be kept out of each others society as much 
as possible, and when together, ought to be prevented from com- 
municating immoral ideas and impressions to each other’s minds. 
They should also be employed at labour, for nothing tends more 
to reduce the activity of the propensities than regular employ- 
ment. We object to the punishment of hard and disagreeable 
labour, as recommended by our author. Where the reformation 
52 
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of the convict is wndiiated, wolther labour nor instruction must be 
enforced asa task, or inflicted as a punishment; for, whatever is 
enforced by punishment or dread, is necessarily odious, and will be 
abandoned in disgust, on the earliest opportunity. The labour 
should be of a kind that will be a relief from solitude, and such 
as he will like on account of the gratification it affords him, and 
the health he derives from it. The greater the number of the 
higher faculties that can be called into action by the labour pres- 
cribed, the more beneficial will it be. 

With regard to the diet of convicts, there can be no doubt that 
the quantity as well as the quality of the food exercises a consid- 
erable influence over the animal propensities. Al] physiologists 
have observed, that low diet’ weakens the animal passions, whilst 
a full and stimulating one invigorates them. For this reason then, 
convicts should be confined to as simple fare as possible, It 
should consist chiefly of vegetables, such as barley, rice, &c. suf- 
ficient in quantity for health and labor. For any breach of prison 
rules, a severe reduction of food is a far better mode of correction 
than the use of the lash, or any other punishment which serves to 
excite the angry and vindictive passions instead of subduing them. 

Moral instruction, although so important in the treatment of 
convicts, is strangely ov erlooked by our author. . As a means of 
reform it must be highly beneficial. Criminals, although very 
much depraved in their dispositions, are nevertheless human be- 
ings,and ought to be treated on the principles of human nature. 
The requisite knowledge together with moral instruction should 
be inculcated by books, conversation, exhortation, and the exam- 
ple of moral and intelligent men. Their instructors should be 
men, whose conduct shows that their moral and intellectual facul- 
ties predominate over the mere animal propensities. The tone in 
which they are to give their instructions must be nothing canting, 
boisterous, or menacing, but marked by philanthropic tenderness 
and persuasive eloquence. It should be the reverse of that miser- 

able substitute for religious and moral teaching: that system of fiery 
denunciativn, which so often assails eur ears in places of public wor- 
ship, and which has its source as exclusively in the animal facul- 
ties,as the ranting of a bully or the shouting of a bacchanalian. 
Teachers or ministers who declaim in this manner, make terror 
their chief, if not their only instrument of reform, and a worse 
can scarcely be imagined. ‘Their plea of conversion and worship 
is not gratitude to our Creator for life and its enjoyments, nor yet 
the love of morality and holiness, but the dread of punishment. 
In the language of Bishop Butler, “they would frighten sinners 
into Heaven, as a mere refuge from a place of torment.” Such 
teaching can never be productive of any permanent good, as it 
unfits the mind for rational improvement and true reformation. 
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The seemingly good effect which it sometimes produces, is gen- 
erally found to be transient and deceptive. The convicts of a 
prison ought therefore to be carefully protected from this caste of 
pulpit pugilists. 

The second class of criminals, or those in whom the animal 
propensities have greatly the ascendancy over the intellectual 
and moral faculties, are fortunately, not numerous. Criminals of 
this class are naturally so prone to crime, that they yield to temp- 
tation and commit it. Such men placed in the midst of society, 
experience strong desires arising from the inferior propensities, 
and rush headlong into the commission of acts in search of their 
gratification. With these, the hope of reform must be small in 
proportion to the others; nevertheless, when the offence does not 
reader them liable to capital punishment, it ought to be attempted 
by well directed and long continued training, conducted upon the 
same principles as those laid down for criminals of the first class. 


Barnwell, 1838. W. S. R. 


TO BE CONCLUDED IN THE NEXT NUMBER. 


THE TRYST OF ACAYMA. 
FROM “SOUTHERN PASSAGES AND PICTURES.” 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “ATALANTIS,” &c. 


Re 


Farr ’fall the Indian maiden, who sits by yonder stream, 

For, though her eyes are full of tears, she dreams a happy dream; 
She waits Panaco’s coming,—he left her for the shore, 

Where, bursting through the Darien rocks, Atrato’s waters roar; 
A poisoned javelin fill’d his hand, a knife was by his side, 

And countless were the valiant chiefs, beneath his arm that died;— 
A brave ameng the bravest, the first to lead was he, 

When down the mountain warriors sped to meet the Caribbee. 


Il. 
A fear is in Acayma’s heart, and yet that heart is glad, 
For, bless’d with brave Panaco’s love, it could not well be sad; 
Three moons ago he sought her tent,—“*Where is the maid?’ said he, 
“T seek but one of all the tribe that wanders by the sea.” — 
His eye is on Acayma,—she dares not look on high, 
Though well she knows, that happy hour, she stands beneath his eye,— 
His hand is on the maiden’s hand,—she felt her bosom heave;— 
He kept the willing heart and hand, she had not power to give. 


It. 
*T was by the rapids of the stream that down the mountain fell, 
Just where Biloxi’s iron head looks o’er Senonee’s dell.— 
“T’ll watch these babbling waters, and they shall speak for thee;” 
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The maiden cried,—*and tell me why thou lingerest by the sea;— 
“T know thou dost not love me:—” then lightly did he reach, 

And, sprinkling with the falling drops, he stayed her idle speech; 
Then laughing long, and looking back, he bounded down the steep, 
And in her very joy of heart, the maiden could but weep. 


IV. 
But weary grow the lengthening hours, and shadows of distress 
Now haunt the heart, tat, in its love, still finds its loneliness; 
The tears of joy that filled her eye when first Panaco went, 
Are dry;—but down the silent rocks her gloomy glance is sent; 
A thousand fears are in her thought—she plucks and rends the flow’rs, 
And anxious looks, where, in the sky, a heavy tempest lowers; 
Though none may better guide the barque or trim the sail than he, 
Still swells within her heart the hope he be not on the sea. 
Vv. 
Too rash and too resolv’d his soul, too prone to rove afar, 
To launch the boat, to lead the hunt, to urge the tribe to war; 
She weeps to think, to meet her wish, and win her love, he speeds 
Where yellow waters boil in rage among the cavern weeds: 
He promised ere he left her, to bring for her that day, 
The brightest pearl that ever slept ’neath the gulph of Urabay; 
Torob the sea-maid of hershells, and from the Snake-God’s home, 
Tear the green gem that lights his crest, and rend his crystal foam.* 
Vi. 
The noon-tide hour is going fast,—she lingers still and sighs, 
For thicker yet the shadows crowd, and gather on her eyes, 
A shadow o’er her spirit steals, more dark and deeply dread, 
Than that which closes now in storm above the mountain’s head; 
Yet watches she the falling wave, and to her trembling ears, 
A murmur, like an omen comes—what is it that she hears? 
*Tis sure Panaco’s voice,—but no!—oh, sweet, delusive dream, 
*T was but some loosen’d rock above that tumbled down the stream. 


VIL. 
She knows not of her sorrow yet,—she chides at his delay; 
Oh! would she thus reproach him, if she knew what made him stay!— 
Could she dream that while she blamed him, he battled for his life,— 
Could she see the Spanish foeman, and Panaco ’neath his knife! 
Alas! for thee Acayma,—what though thy lover swore, 
He will not come to bless thee now,—he lies by yonder shore; 
And tho’ thy tears were torrents, like those adown yon glen, 
They cannot move Panaco,—he will never come agen. W. G. S.. 











* The tradition is, that there is a great Sea Snake of the Gulph, which 
the Indians call the King Snake or God Snake, whose head is one emerald, 
which lights the ocean for many leagues; that he sleeps in a cavern of the 
purest chrystal, which is beautiful, in fantastic forms, like the combing foam 
of the sea when petrified. 
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DROGOOLE, 
THE TAILOR OF SERENDIB, 
A STORY OF ITS OWN TIMES. 


I. 


THERE was once a tailor who dwelt in the great Persian city of 
Serendib, whose name was Drogoole, and he was no small man 
after his own fashion. As a tailor, he was a great man, and did 
the largest business of any tailor in the place; but he had merits 
beyond those of his profession which entitle him to distinct consid- 
eration. Tosay that he could cuta coat which Mr. Willis would 
have admired, and Bean Brummell would have beheld without dis- 
gust,—that he was up and at his board before the sun, and was 
making money almost as fast, and keeping it with more tenacity 
than a stock broker of New York, was to utter a very small part 
of the praises to which Dromgoole might lay claim safely. Dro- 
goole was a genius,—Drogoole was a wit—a fellow of infinite 
humour, of comical remark, sly sarcasm and keen common sense, 
shrewdness of reflection. He could sometimes bite too, but he 
found it quite sufficient on ordinary occasions, simply to show his 
teeth. Hisjests were constant, nor did he at all times spare his 
nearest neighbours. Between the excelience of his jokes on the 
one hand, and their severity on the other, there was no tradesman 
in Serendib half ‘so popular as Drogoole. Those whom they 
troubled feared him, and those whom they did not annoy enjoyed 
the annoyance of their brethren. One half of the people came 
to enjoy his humour, the other half to propitiate it; and between 
the two classes, it was seldom that you could pass by the shop of 
Drogoole, without seeing it well filled with visitors, Yet Dro- 
goole was too wise a fellow to suffer these visitors to interfere 
with him in his employments. He could talk and work too. He 
never suffered his fingers to take advantage of the agility of his 
tongue and go to sleep on his thighs. With his needle plying as if 
with a volition of its own, he carried on his work and kept all his 
boys as busy as himself;—and yet, what with singing gay songs 
and saying funny things to his guests, his tongue was quite as con- 
stantly, though perhaps, not so profitably employed as his hands. 
But Drogoole was nota joker merely. He was a deep-thoughted, 
far-reaching fellow; and those that came to see him merely that 
they might listen to his fun, little knew, perhaps, in how great a 
degree they contributed to it. He was quite as apt to be merr 
at the expense of his guests as they at his humour; and while 
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some of them were foolish enough to fancy that he made the fun 
for their ears, the cunning tailor, to use the Persian proverb, was 
stretching their ears to meet the fun. He made it out of, rather 
than for them. He had soon discovered that Serendib was not 
universally wise in its population, and one of his favourite re- 
marks declared this conviction.— ; 

“There are certainly some fools in Serendib,” he was wont to 
say at least three times a week,and when asked by any of his 
neighbours for an explanation, he would add drily, “if, indeed, they 
do not turn out to be knaves.” 


Il. 


But competition, which is said to be the life of business, is some- 
times the death of a tailor. A change was destined to come over 
the fortunes of Drogoole. There came a rival artist from the 
metropolis, who sat himself up directly opposite to Drogoole, and 
hung out a flaming sign, as it were, directly under the established 
nose of the humorist. This new comer was a long skeleton- 
shaped dandy, who could not have stood up in opposition to Dro- 
~~ for an instant, if he had not brought with him the newest 
ashions. One of these fashions was a monstrosity beyond the 
art of the old tailor, and having been the invention of the new 
one, he was an adept in accommodating it to all shapes and sizes. 
It was called the fashion of the bunch and bag, and by its own out- 
rageous deformities, it had the effect of concealing those of the 

rson who should wear it. The coat was distinguished by a 
mighty bunch that shot out like a pack saddle on the back,—the 
breeches by a mightier bag that hung down like 4 balloon from the 
seat. The fashion took like wild fire,—the king and royal family 
were the first to lead off in adoption of it,and under such an ex- 
ample there was not a dandy who could wear any thing else. 
Never was there such a shuffling and shaking of bags and breech- 
es known inSerendib. Every moment added to the extravagance 
of the new costume. The bunches grew into mountains,—the 
bags emulated them; and it required no little management when 
two fashionables met, to enable them to pass. The shaking of 
hands was discontinued. Friends knew each other at a distance 
only. A revolution had taken place in the article of breeches 
alone which filled all Serendib with joy. 


Iil. 


Iam wrong. ‘There was one man in Serendib that found no 
pleasure in the change. Drogoole’s occupation, like Othello’s, was 
gone. His fashionable customers deserted him in crowds. Had 
not the king set the example?—Drogoole shook his finger omin- 
ously ori saw the royal cortige pass the streets with the 
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swinging bags to the breeches. He muttered something about 
the ingratitude of princes; he had been the maker of the royal 
habits for many years, and in his secret soul Drogoole claimed 
for himself the credit of having given dignity and grace to the 
royal person. But this opinion he took very excellent care to 
leave unpublished. “But now to think,” muttered the tailor, “that 
the booby should disfigure himself by the bags of that black 
whiskered skeleton,—it is too bad!” The shake of the head and 
finger had more meaning than the words he uttered; and his boys 
who beheld the movement, said, one to the other,—*Drogoole’s 
swallowing the scissors,’—a tailor proverb of Serendib, which 
signifies that he is filling his bowels with mischief,—and the boys 
were half right. Certainly, his bowels were no longer those of 
compassion. ‘There was wrath and jealousy and other combusti- 
bles inthem now. He refused to make clothes after the fashion of 
the opposition tailor. He denounced it as a monstrosity and a 
breach of all art, to make breeches with a bag of such dimensions. 
Customers, therefore, who would have clung to him had he chosen 
to conform, were compelled to desert him, since in Serendib, where 
as Dromgoole said, “there were certainly some fvols, if they did 
not all turn out to be knaves,”’—there were few persons who dared 
to resist the tyrannies of fashion. ‘The unhappy Drogoole lost the 
better part of his business. ‘Those who stuck to him were the 
quakers and the methodists, and even these in many instances, 
while they objected to the reigning fashions, hinted that a little en- 
largement of their breeches was essential, where the bag should 
be. Hitherto their movements had been countenanced. To 
these wishes, cautiously expressed, Drogoole was compelled to 
give way. But he would yield no more—not another button 
would he give up; and not another inch would he concede to the 
vulgar wishes,—and as each customer departed, the deserted tailor 
only threw himself into a loftier attitude of scornful defiance. 
“Let them go and be d—d! It is, perhaps, just as well. I have 
been as great a fool as they in depending for my bread upon ma 
king breeches for such boobies. Let them go—I am well rid of 
them.” 

But Drogoole spoke unwisely and in his anger. He should 
have taken counsel from his experience and gone with the current. 
But he hated to give the palm to such a skeleton, skunk of a fel- 
low as was the new tailor; which he thought would be the case if 
he adopted the fashion which the other had introduced. His proud 
stomach, accustomed as he had been, for so long a time, to entire 
sway in the fashionable world of Serendib, could not brook any 
such abasement, and we have seen the consequences of his stub- 
bornness. It is a good moral for all young tailors to learn, to fol- 
low the fashions with their customers, and however large the bag 
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upon the breeches, to put it on without kicking. It was a great 
loss to Drogoole that he did not. 


IV. 


It was while our neglected artiste was at the height of his des. 
pair, and when, perhaps, he began to repent of his obstinacy, that 
he was favored by a visit from a notorious parvenu in the neigh- 
bourhood. ‘This person was named Agib Moussan, and while he 
was yet poor he was nicknamed the “Fly of the Green-table,”— 
that is to say, he had been the flatterer of the rich until he grew 
rich himself. How he contrived to procure his wealth, nobody 
could properly say; but there were a thousand stories in circula- 
tion on the subject, in none of which was he handled tenderly. 
But what is public opinion to a manof millions. Our upstart did 
not mind it, and indeed, it was not public opinion but personal en- 
vy that was busy in his defamation. No doubt Agib Moussan de- 
served all that could be said against him;—but who were those 
that said it? People quite as base and sycophantic as he had been, 
who were only slanderous because they had not been so success- 
ful. It was perfectly natural that Agib should not mind them. 
But there were others of whose esteem the millionare was more 
considerate. Like most people conscious of a vulgar origin, 
Agib aimed to commune with the aristocracy, and strove to for- 
get his source, and all the old associates with whom he began life. 
Never did man so much insist upon Jegitimacy,—never did aristo- 
cratic nose turn up with more intolerable hauteur when the hum- 
ble laborer crawled between the wind and his nobility. Agib be- 
came a fashionable, gave large suppers, and beginning with the 
younger sons of the aristocracy, who were generally in want of 
money, he contrived by little and little, to elbow himself into some- 
thing like an intimacy with most of them. They despised the rep- 
tile, but they liked his suppers; they hated the millionare as an in- 
truder, but they were compelled to borrow money. To obtain 
supplies they were pleased to tolerate him, and Agib Moussan held 
mortgages upon their estates, and had them at his table whenever 
his instalments became due. It was not easy for the aristocracy 
to make payments, particularly as it happened about this time 
that their banks, like our own, were in a state of suspended anima- 
tion. 

But if the fashionables were thus, in some respects, compelled 
to conciliate the favour of so despised a creature as Agib, they 
had their revenge. They meditated a plan of punishment for 
what they entitled his presumption, and the advent of the new 
tailor gave them a long wished for opportunity for putting their 
cruel intentions into effect. They knew that as soon as the fash- 


ion of the bag and bunch should be adopted by themselves, that it 
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would not be long before it would be taken up in the most extrav- 
agant manner by the pretender. They felt sure that the bag of 
his breeches, and the bunch of his coat, would greatly exceed in 
magnitude any of theirs,—that a fellow of such vaulting ambition 
would never rest until he threw all their breeches into the back 
ground. ‘To prevent this evil, they held a serious and secret de- 
bate among themselves, how best to defeat his purposes, and keep 
him within reasonable limits. Many were the plans presented for 
this object, but to all these there were objections. One proposed 
that the bag and bunch should be made so large, at first, for them, 
that it would be a physical impossibility for Agib to carry his if 
made a particle larger; but in addition to the difficulty, so obvious 
at the outset, of ascertaining each man’s animal capabilities, it was 
suggested by a slender weazen-faced youth, of bilious yellow 
cheeks, and fierce moustaches that half hid them, that Agib, hav- 
ing been bred up to vulgar labours in his youth, would most proba- 
bly be able to carry more bag than the very best of them. This 
was a paralyzing consideration, 

“For my own part,” said he, with a faint smile, “even with the 
plan of the bag as it has been presented to us by this wonderful 
artist, it seems to me to call for a degree of effort somewhat in- 
consistent with the dignity of our race; and I am half inclined to 
think that it would be well to append a few ribands to its extremi- 
ties in order thatit should be raised and borne by the hands of 
our pages.” 

This suggestion might have occasioned some discussion, but 
that one of the company bluntly averred that the ribands at the 
end of the bag would have an exceedingly equivocal look, and 
might, by vulgar lips, be denominated ‘tails.’ Aristocrats can 
stand any thing but the ridicule of their personal attributes or ap- 
pearance, and the very idea of ‘tails, was too excruciating to al- 
low them to give a moment’s hearing to the suggestion of the wea- 
zen-faced youth in the whiskers. The question then recurred in 
its original form as to the ways and means to be adopted to defeat 
the presumptuous emulation of the parvenu. For a long time 
nothing could be agreed on, though many were the suggestions 
made. At length, one of the exclusives, who may be supposed to 
have been wiser than his brethren, hit upon a very simple method 
for bringing their desires to effect. 

“T have it,” he exclaimed with no little exultation, and more haste 
than comported with his dignity of blood,—*I have it, my friends 
and cousins. Hear me. Is it not agreed among us that this new 
tailor shall be the fashionable tailor and none other?” 

“It is agreed,” they replied with one voice. 

“Then, where is the difficulty. We must give this tailor to un- 
derstand that if he expects our patronage, he can work for no 
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vulgar people. He must be as exclusive as those who maintain 
him. We must teach him this;—he must know us and us only.” 

“Excellent!” was the cry,—“but how can it be done. How can 
we teach him to know us and.us only?” 

“How!—Have him to supper!” 

“What!—a Tailor?” 

“Stop, my friends! Be not too hasty, sweet cousins,” cried the 
counsellor,—“take not the name of this art in vain. This gentle- 
man is not a tailor. He plies no vulgar tool. He is a creator—a 
genius. He commands, and coats spring into existence with the 
loveliest bunches in the back. He speaks, and the breeches, rea- 
dy bagged, swell before us; and we hail with a glad wonder the glo- 
ries that confer honor alike upon those who produce and those who 
enjoy them. This man is a genius,not a tailor. He is a public 
benefactor, and we must make him, therefore, an exclusive 
one. He is a philanthropist, toils only for the benefit of his spe- 
cies, and, therefore, we must give him a supper that he may know 
his friends and turn a blind eye to all other person’.” 

The eloquence of the speaker carried his object. It was re- 
solved that the new tailor should have a supper, at which Agib 
Moussan should not be seen, and the money was borrowed from 
Agib in order to pay expences. 





v. 

The presumptuous Agib took all this in dudgeon, the more par- 
ticularly as Batta Cerussa, for so was the new tailor named, plead- 
ing the pressure of business, positively declined making any clothes 
for him. It was only after repeated trials that he came to the mel- 
ancholy and desponding Drogoole. 

“Drogoole,” said the millionaire, “I know you to be an artist of 
skill, and far superior to this fellow, Cerussa. He has injured you; 
he has injured me. Let us be revenged upon him. Hear me. 
You have seen this fellow’s bags and bunches.” 

“Yes,” said the sulky Drogoole, not knowing what the other was 
driving at,—*I have seen them. What then!” 

“It must be confessed they are lovely. The bunch is the most 
becoming thing in the world, but the bag would be a beauty in the 
three worlds. Still, lam persuaded you can exceed them both. 
Come—exert your genius, my friend -—demand your own price, 
and make mea suit of clothes, taking care that the bunch shall be 
twice, and the bag thrice as large as s those worn by Dora Laputa, 
who wears the very largest in Serendib.” 

“The devil!” exclaimed Drogoole, with little respect for his vis- 
itor,—“the devil!—thrice as large a bag?—why he can hardl 
waddle along with his, and how can you, with one thrice as large?” 
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“That i is the difficulty you must overcome; it is the difficulty 
which I call upon your genius to encounter and overthrow. 
Here, measure me, and go to bed. You must sleep on it, and 
dream on it; but devise it you must. I know that you can,—I in- 
sist that you shall. It will help me to triumph over these yellow 
skinned aristocrats; it will help you to defeat this skeleton-bodied 
Ratta Cerussa. To bed, my friend, and meditate. I will come to 
ou to-morrow.” 

It will have been seen, that Drogoole now made no sort of ob- 
jection to work upon the new fashion. His temper had been 
cooled considerably upon the loss of his customers. Pondering 
the words of the parvenu, he fancied he beheld before his eyes the 
victory which had been promised him. His genius took fire at 
the thought. 

“Shut. up shop!” he cried to his boys in solemn and lofty accents, 
and with a wave of the hand more worthy of an Emperor at the 
head of his troops than of one brought up to the use of shears and 
compasses;—*Shut up shop!” he repeated, for the boys wondered 
at the order, and scarcely believed that they were to knock off 
work so many hours earlier than usual. But the peremptory man- 
ner and the words of Drogoole were not to be mistaken.—*Shut 
up shop,—-do you not hear me?” he exclaimed a third time in a 
voice of thunder. He was now instantly obeyed. 

“You may go now,” he said to the apprentices, “go now, but 
make no noise when you return. See that you disturb not my 
slumbers. It is here—it is here!” And he touched his head sig- 
nificantly, in a fit of solemn musing, as the boys bounded off to 
play. He retired to his chamber. ° 


VI. 

The seven-eved angel that presides over the world of dreams, 
was propitious to the prayer which Drogoole uttered that night be- 
fore he laid himself down to sleep. Never did visions so perfectly 
correspond to the desires of the mind as did those of the tailor. 
The fashions of all the generations of the world, the past and the 
present, were alike before him; and there were glimpses of the 
future vouchsafed to him also, which gave him no imperfect idea 
of the plan upon which he was to work. He saw countless cuts 
and colours, and fell into exstacies while he surveyed them, almost 
as warm as those of Mr. Willis, when, at the levee of the Count- 
ess of Blessington, his eyes were delighted with the play of sun- 
light on the waistcoat of Ben. D’Israeli. Drogoole got up next 
morning with a new life. He felt that the power was in him to 
achieve great things. ‘The tide was at its turning, and the cruel 
fortune was once more about to be kind. He had discovered a 
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principal of elasticity in the art of breeches-making, which he felt 
satisfied would enable him to bestow a greater amount of ba 
upon Agib Moussan than any aristocrat could waddle under,—a 
bag that must put to the blush.even that worn by the great mam- 
moth among them, the renowned Dora Laputa himself. . Drogoole 
rose,drew on his own breeches, which, now that he had discovered 
an improvement upon the bags of his rival, he regarded with much 
less complacency than before; and though it was not quite day- 
light, he routed up his boys, who were still napping, and like one 
impatient to test the blessing to which he has suddenly fallen heir, 
he hurried down to his shop and scissors. But it was not on his 
board as usual, and in the eye of the public, that he determined to 
make his grand experiment upon the bag of Agib Moussan. No! 
Drogoole knew too well the importance of making such an effort 
in secret. He simply possessed himself of the materials which he 
required,—then leaving his boys to their usual employments, 
he retired to an inner apartment, and in solemn secrecy proceeded 
to the elaboration of his great design. For two days did he deny 
himself to all visitors. Even the anxious Agib Moussan who was 
so deeply interested in the progress of this business, was denied to 
see him,—a denial with which Agib would have been awfully of- 
fended, were it not that, from the stubbornness of the tailor, he au- 
gured favorably for the bag of his breeches. To make a long 
story short, Drogoole was successful. His genius triumphed over 
all difficulties,and he had the satisfaction of beholding the bag 
swell into superior size before his delighted gaze. Never was 
there seen in all Serendib so magnificent a bag; never did yearning 
dandy look on breeches of such elaborate finish. Agib Moussan, 
who had been to the shop fifty times a day, arrived at this oppor- 
tune moment. Drogoole received him at the outer door. 

“Ah, my friend,” cried “the fly,” grasping his hands, “have you 
saved me,—am I rescued,—do you pronounce my happiness?” 

“The agony is over!” cried Drogoole with dignity —* You shall 
triumph, Agib Moussan, over your malignant enemies. Your star 
is in the ascendant—your bag is finished.” 





VIl. 


The delight of Agib Moussan left him for a while speechless. 
He could, only stammer out his thanks and joy. Drogoole took 
him int) the inner room where the breeches lay. They lay ona 
round table in the centre of the apartment. Agib gazed on them 
with exstacy; he walked round and round the table—he surveyed 
them on every side. 

“Drogoole!” he cried, “you are, indeed, my better angel. You 
have raised me from the abysm of despair; but my joy is still in- 
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complete, ’till I have tried on the breeches. Help me, my friend, 
to throw off these insufferables and put on these inexpressibles.” 

[It was Agib Moussan, thus, we see, who first conferred upon 
breeches, the name of inexpressibles, 

In a few moments the exchange was eflected, and the happy 
Agib was clothed in the carments that his soul had yearned for. 
But if the bag and the breeches looked imposing before, while: ly- 
ing without volition upon the table, what shall we say of them 
now, when, upon the limbs of the “fly,” who was rather a good 
looking fellow, they bulged out boldly in the rear, and the bag 
wantoned voluminously, and, as it were, independently of the 
breeches to which it was attached. The skillof the artist had been 
as successful as heart could wish. So happily had the bag been 
attached to the garments, with such exquisite felicity of seam and 
stitch, that, though perfectly independent in every movernent, it 
yet seemed—unlike a President’s Cabinet Council—to constitute ‘a 
unit.” Agib strutted around the apartment with great satisfaction, 
though not without great difficulty. The dimensions of the bag 
had been calculated for a wider field of action; but it had the ad- 
vantage of being no less flexible than prominent, and Agib even 
took pleasure i in seeing it strike against the walls or the table, for 
then it swam and swung round from side to side without inconve- 
nience to himself and ina manner perfectly inscrutable. He felt, as 
he surveyed it, that he should he the wonder of Serendib, and the 
envy of all the aristocr acy. It was even a,thought, and, I shame 
to say it,a wish in his mind, that Dora Laputa would commit sui- 
cide in his vexation at having been outdone. So desirable a 
event was by no means to be del: vyed, and with tears of joy in his 
eyes,and after giving a hearty gripe of the hand and a purse of 
gold to Drogoole, Agib Moussan sallied forth to show his breeches, 
and provoke the yellow faced aristocracy to madness. Drogoole 
followed him to the door, and his heart was lifted with pride to be- 
hold, as far as his eye could see, the swelling volume in the rear of 
his customer, that swam and swung, now here, now there, occupy- 
ing all eyes, and more than seven-eighths of the pavement. 


Vil. 

The purpose of Agib Moussan was injudicious in one respect. 
No doubt the aristocracy deserved to be put to shame. They had 
certainly treated him shabbily. But because my neighbour de- 
serves hanging, is thata reason I should make myself Jack-ketch. 
To be an executioner should be no part of a white man’s ambi- 
tion, though there are some professions, it is said, which live by it. 
Besides, there was some danger to Agib in prosecuting his _pres- 
entintention. Serendib was not a republic. The king was the 
laws and the judges, and all the authorities. He was not merely 
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the top,—he was also the “Bottom”* of Serendib. He did what 
he pleased, and hence the imprudence of Agib in wagging such a 








‘bag as that Drogoole gave him, in so jealous a region and where 


the streets were so narrow as those of Serendib. But the conceit 
of the poor man’s heart had fairly tripped up the heels of his un- 
derstanding. He was bent upon an ostentatious exhibition of 
bunch and bag. Let us follow him to the Ferdoonash or Great 
Square of Serendib. It was noon—the very nick in the fashiona- 
ble hour. The whole world was there,—all the ladies and lords 
of quality, flirting fans and swallowing ices. Not for months had , 
Agib seen the Grand Avenue so thronged. So much the greater 
triumph for his breeches. _ His heart bounded within him as he 
approached.—‘I will make a sensation,—they shall see and shud- 
re will grow greener, as they gaze upon me, than a crab 

le of Kinowas. They shall see that I ean shake a bag with 
rb best of them,—with the great Dora Laputa himself. Heaven 
grant that he be there!” 

Agib Moussan had his prayer granted him. Dora Laputa was 
in the Ferdoonash, and so were all the Royal family,—indeed, the 
whole body of the aristocrats with few exceptions. Firouz was 
king of Serendib at this time, and a very small personage in every 
sense of the word,—yet flattery had done its best to persuade him 
otherwise; and in the language of the Persian poet, and, indeed, 
in the vulgar faith, which is the gum to embalm corruption and 
the oil to consecrate and make stupidity sacred, he was regarded 
as the very source of all the sunshine which was allotted to that 
favored region. The sun, according to the lower orders, never 
rose for any other people than those who rev erently worshipped 
the royal race of Firouz. Be all this as it may, Firouz was still a 
very small personage even in his boots. He was diminutive in 
size, and the dimensions of his mind corresponded with those of 
his body. He was a conceited whipster, who had a bur under his 
tongue,—talked like a Gael in whiskey, and tried monstrous hard 
to be a trim and exquisite dandy. As we have already said, he 
was one of the first to establish the fashion of the bag and bunch. 
Indeed, so nice was the flattery of that region, it may be safely 
averred, that, if it had not been set by him, it would have been ta- 
ken up by none of those to whom it afterwards became of such 
excessive importance. Well,—if you recollect the pains taken by 
the aristocracy at the beginning, to prevent Moussan from emula- 
ting them in the adoption of the bag and bunch, you will find no 
difficulty to conceive their horror and chagrin as they beheld him 











*]T do not know that it has ever been remarked that Nick Bottom, the 
weaver, is the very genius of universality. Yetso it is. See “Midsum- 
mer’s Night’s Dream.” 
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apy roaching with bag and bunch which so completely threw theirs 
into the back ground. 

“Ts not-that “the fly” coming?” cried the weazen-faced youth, 
who, with all his bag, was still as “bodiless as a crane, and as bilious 
as brick dust. All eyes were turned in the prescribed direction, 
but owing to the great crowd, and the distance which lay between 
them, few or none could see Agib but the long-legged youth who 
had spoken; yet all were conscious that somebody " was approach- 
ing who made no small figure in the Ferdoonash. The eyes of 
the people who were nearer, were evidently blessed with the pros- 
pect of something wonderful; and an occasional shout, restrained 
only by the presence of the king, was heard, in which due honor 
was paid to Agib’s bag. 

“Hurra! for the bunch of Agib Moussan!” was the burden of 
_ one cry. 

“Hurra! for his bag!” said another. 

“What is that they: cry!” demanded Firouz with an air of pique, 
“What is that cry among the rabble?” and it was observed by some 
of the democrats who happened to be nigh enough, and remem- 
bered with profit by them afterwards, that, as Firouz uttered these 
imperious words, he raised himself quite on tiptoe, as if from his 
own observation to find an answer to his question. 

“The sun of Serendib has to tiptoe it!” cried Wax Cobblestitch 
the shoe-maker, “though I, myself, made his boots, agreeable to 
his own command, five inches higher in heel than the ordina 
height. It is strange—strange that the sun should not be tall as 
well as bright.” !' 

“Very strange, indeed!” was the echo of a little knot of demo- 
crats who cathered around the meditative shoe-maker. 

But that was no time for episodes. Agib Moussan had waddled 
through the crowd and into sight of the aristocracy. 

«What a bag he carries!” exclaimed the tall youth aforesaid. 

“Ha!—a bs ag!” exclaimed Firouz, “impossible,—the insolent,— 
impossible!” > 

“A bag!” cried Dora Laputa, who was a shortish, squattish, 
snappish personage,—“a bag! is it a bag of size—a large bag.” 

“Ay,—larger than yours, Dora,” was the reply, “much larger— 
and such a bag.” 

«Insolent! audacious! Can this be borne, vour majesty!” cried 
Dora approaching the king in a fury. 

“Wait! Be patient!” was the answer of Firouz, who was evi- 
dently only mutiling his thunders,—*Be patient, and let us see what 
the fly is after.” 

But the king could restrain neither the fury of his courtiers nor 
his own. Moussan came on with the blind exultation of one 
whom the fates are commissioned to destroy. Never was head so 
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lifted up in air. It had even nh nequired’& a swing * fr om side to side, 
in correspondence with the movements of his bag. His walk too 
was altered in obedience to the prevailing influence of his’ bunch, 

and the tripping, rising, bending and twisting movement which he 

now assumed, caused. the elastic bag to swell out more than ever 
as he approached the Court party, and at moments almost to 
swing round in front of him. 

“What a bag!” shouted the democracy. 

“How it swings!” said one. 

“Flow it swells!” cried another. 

“What a slope it has upward,” said the slender dandy. 

“What a swell downward!” roared Dora Laputa. 

“That scoundrelly tailor has betrayed us—that Batta Cerussa!” 
exclaimed one of the nobles.—*He has been bribed by ‘the fly.’” 

“No!” cried another.—*Batta never made such a bag as that. 
It is beyond him. See how it sweeps,—see how it swings,—it 
sails from side to side as if with a feeling of its own, and does not 
droop and hang down like ours!” 

Hearing these words, the hands of the King Firouz were, as if 
impulsively clapped upon his own bag, and it was with the bitter- 
est feelings of mortification that he discovered the truth of this re- 
flection, and felt the wonderful diflerence between the cumbrous 
mass which depended from his own person, and which he some- 
times found it troublesome to carry, and the far more voluminous 
but more zrial float of Agib Moussan’s appendage. The nobles, 
as with one accord, followed the King’s example, and every hand 
was grappling its neighbouring bas. The feeling of mortified 
pride and vanity was universal among them, and it had reached its 
highest point of excitation as Agib Moussan drew nigh. 'The 
crowd gave way to the bag and its s inflated bearer with areat readi- 
iness, as, by this time, it had got abroad that the King and his com- 
panions were in furious dudgeon on the strength of it. With the 
feeling of inferiority which exults when it sees the weak points of 
the great, it gave them no small enjoyment to behold the mortifi- 
cation of the ¢ aristocrats. Not that the *y had any pleasure in the 
triumph of Agib; on the contrary, a part of their satisfaction arose 
from the conviction that the parvenu would in turn be subjected to 
his share of mortification, if not punishment, if he dared to come 
into the presence of Firouz, whose irregular passions were well 
known, in the first moment of his excitement. It may be fairly 
assumed that if they had not hoped for some annoyances to both 
parties from the encounter, they would not have given such ready 
facilities to the progress of Agib. They opened on each side to 
let hifm pass, then closed their ranks and followed Behind him to 
see the fun. “The fly” went forward, andas he made his genu- 
flexion before the King, his bunch reared its crest over his head in 
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the manner of a helmet, and his bag heaved itself into the place 
which his bunch had occupied upon his back in a style that was truly 
inimitable. The people shouted and clapped their hands. The 
presence of the 5, could no longer restrain their enthusiasm; 
and Firouz began to look with hate upon those subjects whom hith- 
erto he had regarded only with contempt. But, to increase his 
chagrin, what does Agib Moussan do in his excessive conceit of 
heart, but turn, as if to express his acknowledgments to the pop- 
ulace for their tumultuary applause. In making this movement, 

his bunch suddenly shot back to its place upon his back; his bag as 
suddenly receded from the back to its legitimate locality, and with 
unpardonable elasticity, in doing so, it protruded itself atrociously 
almost under the very nostrils of royalty. Such an indignity was 
not to be borne for an instant, and the rash and headstrong impal- 
ses of the King got the better of his kindlier nature. The oppor- 
tunity seemed ‘too tempting,—the obtrusive bag too promineatly 
contiguous; and, lifting his royal leg, the King applied the peak of 
his boot with no measured salutation to the offensive presence. 

The kick—for it was a kick, though given by royal toes—sent the 
elastic bag from one side to the other, and an example so grateful 
to their own intense indignation, was readily followed by the cour- 
tiers. With a roar that shook the Ferdoonash, the heavy Dora 
Laputa, rushed to the attack, and kick after kick, from an infinite 
variety of courtly feet, attested the presumption and the punish- 
ment alike of the ambitious Agib Moussan. In vain did he seek 
by plea and prayer to avert the catastrophe,—in vain did he seek 
to deprecate the anger of those whom he had too thoughtlessly of- 
fended. Their violence rather increased than diminished, and his 
bag was in danger. Kicked on one side, it swung round with a 
too fatal facility to the other, and was kicked back with unerring 
certainty and haste, by feet no less prompt in the opposite direction. 

He could stand it nolonger. It was no longer the safety of his 
bag, but the safety of “his breeches that became endangered. 

Nay, —he began even to apprehend for the unbroken integrity of 
bones and skin, when he saw the fury with which kings, lords 
and commons set upon him. He took to his heels. But “the bag 
and bunch of a fashionable man are very much in the way of his 
flight, and like the camp equipage of modern Generals in cam- 
paigns among the Seminoles, rendered his movements rather 
measured and methodical. He certainly could throw no heart 
into his heel, by reason of the particular structure of his breeches; 

and though escaping, as he did, before entire demolition, from the 
toes of the aristocracy, to his great terror, the mob rose upon him, 
= penis evidently to finish wae nobler people had begun. 
The lle love to ar pe the betters whom they hate. and this 
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had got ten steps the start of the royal toes. With a halloo such 
as had applauded his bag three minutes before, they now 
pounced upon it like so many fierce dogs pursuing the accustomed 
game. Seeing this, the King clapped his royal hands and cheered 
them on. They waited no second signal; they roared and leapt 
with terrible cries upon their victim, and—; but the catastrophe 
must be kept for another chapter. We have already supped suf- 
ficiently on horrors for the present. Besides, the event which we 
have here partially narrated, was productive of consequences too 
serious to be dispatched in a hurried manner. There must be 
time given us for preparation. The reader, too, will have need to 
prepare himself for what is yet to come, and he cannot do better 
than strive to compose his emotions now with all possible speed. 
The weather is about to change. 





SONG. 
“GIVE ME, WHEN DAYLIGHT SETS.” 


I, 


Give me, when daylight sets, 
And stars are on the sea, 

The thought that never all forgets, 
And [Jl give mine to thee. 

Think, at that sacred hour, 
That I am watching too, 

And, if the gentle stars have power, 
We shall be true. 


II. 


And yet, no need have I, 
Of aught, my vow to keep,— 
I see thee in the glowing sky, 
And in the dreams of sleep. 
The breeze that stirs my hair, 
The stars that light the sea, 
The whispers of the evening air, 
All tell of thee. 
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THLE-CATH-CHA, 


BEING A FEW PASSAGES FROM MUSCOGHEE HISTORY. 


CHAPTER THREE. 


Tuoven the Georgians were rescued from the immediate power 
of the Muschoghees, incited as they had been by Bosomworth and 
his wife, the og was temporary only, and the infant colony 
could not but tremble with frequent apprehensions, to reflect upon 
the immense power possessed by the neighbouring savages. To 
form some, though still an imperfect idea of the dangers to which 
thev were subjected by this propinquity, we will quote a few 
lively passages from the Memorial of South Carolina to the Crown, 
setting forth its weakness and claiming ass‘stance. “The pro- 
vince of Carolina.” says the Memorial, “and the new colony of 
Georgia, are the Southern frontiers of all your Majesty’s domin- 
ions on the Continent of America; to the south and south-west of 
which is situate the strong castle of St. Augustine, garrisoned by 
four hundred Spaniards, w who have several nations of Indians liv- 
ing under their subjection, besides several other small settlements 
and garrisons near the Apalachies, some of which are not eighty 
miles distant from the colony of Georg'a. ‘To the south-west and 
west of us, the French have already erected a considerable town 
near Fort Thoulouse on the Moville riv er, and several other forts 
and garrisons, some not above three hundred miles distant from 
our settlements; and at New Orleans, on the Mississippi river, 
since her late Majesty, Queen Anne’s war, they have exceedingly 
increased their strength and traffic, and have won many forts and 
garrisons on both sides of that large river for several hundred 
miles. And since his most Christian majesty has taken out of the 
Mississippi company, the government of that country into his own 
hands, the French natives of Canada came down in shoals to settle 
all along that river, where many regular forces have been sent 
over by the King to strengthen the garrisons of those places; 
and according to our best and latest advices, they have five hund- 
red men in pay, constantly employed as wood-rangers, to keep the 
neighbouring Indians in subjection, and prevent those more distant 
from distur bing the settlement. This management of the French 
has so well succeeded, that we are very well assured they have 
now wholly in their possession, and under their influence, the sev- 
eral numerous nations that are situate near the Mississippi; one of 
these, the Choctaws, comprising by estimation, about five thousand 
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fighting men, who were always deemed very wikithe: lies on this 
side the river, and not above four hundred miles from our settle- 
ments. Among these the French Europeans have been sent to 
settle, and are encouraged by their Priests and Missionaries to 
take Indian wives, and use divers other alluring methods to at- 
tach the Indians to the French alliance. By which means the 
French have become thoroughly acquainted with the Indian way 
of warring and living in the woods, and have now a great number 
of white men among them able to perform a long march, with an 
army, of Indians, upon any expedition. * * * They have already 
paved a way for a design of that nature by erecting a fort called 
Fort Albama, otherwise Fort Louis, in the middle of the Upper 
Creek nation, upon a navigable river leading to Moville, whit is 
kept well garrisoned, and mounts fourteen pieces of cannon. 
They have already been stopped from building another yet nearer 
tous. ‘The Creeks are a nation, very bold, active and daring, 
consisting of about thirteen hundred fighting men, and not above 
one hundred and fifty miles distant from the Choctaws. Though 
we have hitherto traded with, claimed and held them in our alli- 
ance, yet the French, on account of that fort, and a superior ability 
to make them liberal presents, have been for some time striving to 
gain them over, and have succeeded with some of the Creek 
towns. ‘This nation,if it can be secured in your Majesty’s inter- 
est, is the only nation which your Majesty’s subjects can here de- 

end upon, as their best barrier against any attempts either of the 
Reach or their confederate Indians.” 

These passages present a hurried but lively picture of the face 
and occupants of the country. The latter extract testifies to 
the important influence of the Muscoghees among the neighbour- 
ing barbarians:—an influence scarcely reconcilable with the esti- 
mate put upon their numbers. ‘That they numbered but thirteen 
hundred warriors is out of the question; they must have numbered 
five thousand at the least. But this difficulty is one natural 
enough in all estimates made by the whites of the population of 
the roving tribes with which they came in contact. The census 
was unknown to the savages themselves. The strength of the 
people was ascertained through the leaders only, and determinable 
only by their success. It was not asked how many men were in 
the war party, but what totem—what mocasin—what paint. Ev- 
ery petty chief had a mocasin peculiar to his clan, and his paint 
was a heraldic badge, which was as entirely exclusive as the coat 
of arms of the European nobleman. A chief was invited to the 
war party; it was not asked, and seldom known, what number of 
men he brought with him. Indeed, one of the great instruments 
of civilization in preventing wars has been the proper knowledge 
of numbers. When rival nations know where a majority lies, 
they are always sufficiently slow to offend it. 
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It is amusing enough, looking back over the passages just quo- 
ted, to observe how unwilling our people seem to have been to ad- 
mit that they had less aptitude for securing the favor of the sava- 
ges than their adversaries, the French. They ascribe the greater 
success of the latter in conciliating the Indians, to the overawing 
forts which they erected, and their superior ability in making pre- 
sents;—as if they did not themselves sprinkle the country with 
forts from the Roanoke to the foot of the Apalachies, and were 
not drawing annually upon the British treasuries and their own for 
the purpose of making presents. The true secret of the French 
success is clear enough in their history, nor less so in the very nar- 
ration in which this ludicrous complaint is made. This narrative 
says:—*Among whom and several other nations of Indians, the 
French Europeans have been sent to settle, whom the Priests and 
Missionaries encourage to take Indian wives, and use other allur- 
ing methods to attach to the French alliance. By which means, 
&c.” The elastic character of the French people, even in desti- 
tution, their cheerfulness, love of music and dancing, and the 
ready accommodation of their own to the habits of strangers, fur- 
nish the true secret of their success. These characteristics were 
not a little strengthened by the religion which they professed and 
taught,—a religion highly imposing in itsforms and ceremonies, 
and attractive from the symbolic splendors which it employed 
to teach those mysterious truths which an inferior people will sel- 
dom easily acquire from any other form of education. The Eng- 
lish and their immediate descendants, were, on the other hand, in- 
flexible to the last degree. Stern language and sudden blows 
were the agents of education among them, which they carried 
among their barbarous neighbours. ‘They made no concessions to 
the simple and wandering habits of the savage. They had no 
toleration for the irregularities of a people never before restrained 
either by place or form. They applied the customs of civiliza- 
tion as tests and standards toa people, which had never yet learn- 
ed its rudiments, and forced the laws and penalties of European 
justice upon those, who, living chiefly in common, knew but little of 
the mine and thine. Their punishments were prompt and sudden; 
their vengeance terrible, and urged with a puritanic vindictiveness 
which savored of the spirit of Milton’s curses. While the French- 
man, with a smile of good nature and extended hands, came to 
the savage as to an equal and slept in the corner of his hut, and took 
his wife from among the tribe,and adopted the totem, and went 
out as one of them in pursuit of the wild turkey and the bear; the 
Englishman approached him with coat buttoned to the chin, armed 
to the teeth with long sword and match-lock; a bible in one hand 
and a keg of Jamaica rum in the other. He put on an air of condes- 
cension at the interview, and his first demand was that the sava- 
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ges ehould avow allegiance to a hing that they never rheard of, and 
swear fealty on the fat cheeks of the Elector of Hanover, glaring 
from a medal of shining copper. The very assumption of su 

riority was that which the proud and solemn savage, could toler. 
ate least of all. Much of the speeches of the English he could 
not understand, and what he did understand, was not always inof- 
fensive. He understood the Bible and King George while the 
keg of Jamaica rum was unexhausted, but no longer. He was 
not unwilling to be a pensioner, but we may boldly assert, that in 
no single instance, though our treaties represent them as numerous 
enough, was he willing t to confess himself a subject. Why should 
he, and what an absurdity to make sucha demand? Without ma- 
king it, the French by a more artful, and we may say, without fear 
of contradiction, a more amiable policy, obtained all the substan- 
tial advantages which the English anticipated from theirs, and ina 
more complete degree. The difference between the two was ev- 
ery thing. The English claimed as conquerors,—the French as 
friends, and we cannot feel sur prised when we behold the difference 
of their reception among all the savages. ‘To this day, we learn 
from the Memoirs of General Harrison, that the Western Indians 
speak of the French with language of the deepest regret; and he 
adds, that were they sure of their return, they would freely rise in 
insurrection upon all the Anglo Saxon race. It will, perhaps, on- 
ly be necessary here to say, that Fort St. Louis was placed at Mo- 
bile Bay, about the spot occupied by the present city of Mobile; 
and was not identical with the Fort Albama or Albamous, as stated 
in the quoted passages preceding. The Albamous fort upon the 
old maps occupied a place lying in the fork formed by the rivers Al- 
abama dnd Tallapoosa, a site subsequently employ ed by us as Fort 
Jackson. Mobile, as we see, was written by the French Moville, 
or more properly, Mauville; and the Indian tribe from which it re- 
ceived its name, a tribe most probably of the Chickasaws, was 
generally recognized as the most polished of all the Indian tribes 
of the south-west. The Mauville was, par excellence, the Court 
language of that region. ‘To illustrate more effectually what we 
have said of the great leading difference of character between 
the French and English, producing the results of which the latter 
so bitterly complained, we will quote buta single passage farther. 
It belongs to the same memorial.—*The French at Moville, per- 
ceiving that they could not gain the Indians to their interest with- 
out buying their deer skins, whichis the only commodity the In- 
dians have to purchase necessaries with, and the French not being 
able to dispose of these skins, by reason of their having no vent 
for them in old France, have found means to encourage vessels 
from hence (Charleston) from New York, and other places which 
are not prohibited by the acts of trade; to truck those skins with 
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them for Indian trading goods, especially the British woolen man- 
ufactures, which the French dispose of to the Creeks and Choc- 
taws and other Indians, by which means the Indians are much 
more alienated from our interest; and on every occasion object to 
us, that the French can supply them with shrouds and blankets as 
well as the English, which would have the contrary effect, if they 
were wholly furnished with those commodities by your Majesty’s 
subjects. If astop were therefore put to that pernicious trade 
with the French, &c.” Perhaps, there could not have been writ- 
ten a pasSage more highly eulogistic of the French mode of deal- 
ing with the Indians than that we have just read. They certainly 
were pursuing the very best mode of civilizing the savage, by ap- 
pealing to his interests and stimulating his industry. It appears 
too that buying English goods, at an English market, they could 
yet undersell the British traders among the Indians. This must 
have been the case, else the Indians would never have given the 
preference to the French trade; since experience has _ sufficiently 
proved them to be as cunning in driving a bargain, as they are 
jealous of assumption, and distrustful to the last degree of imposi- 
tion. The British memorialists modestly prayed to the King that 
the laws of trade—those pernicious laws which so frequently de- 
feat the energies of nations, and deprive trade of one of its great- 
est social advantages, an open market—should be so extended as 
to drive out all competition, and place the poor savages entirely at 
their mercy; a prayer to which the ruler has only too fre- 
quently hearkened, and the concession of which may fairly be as- 
sumed as the true cause of most of those bloody wars which the 
British colonist and his successor has been carrying on with the In- 
dians for the last three hundred years. 

On the occasion of Oglethorpe’s visit to the Muscoghee nation 
at the head town of Cowetau, glanced at in our last chapter, 
which had for its object the counteracting of the efforts of the 
French among the Indians, a treaty was made between the Mus- 





coghees and the English, the importance of which was highly es-. 


timated by the latter. After enumerating the different and nu- 
merous tribes and principalities represented at this meeting, the 
treaty proceeds thus:—“The said estates being solemnly held, and 
opened at the great square of Coweta, and adjourned from thence 
to the town Cussitas; and the deputies having drank Black Drink 
together, according to the ancient custom of their nation, (being a 
religious form, transmitted down by their ancestors,) the whole es- 
tates declared by a general consent, without one negative, that 
they adhered in their ancient love to the King of Great Britain, 
and to their agreements made in the year 1739, &c.; and farther 
declared that all the dominions, territories and lands, from the riv- 
er Savannah to the river St. John’s, and all the islands between 
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the said rivers; and from the river St. John’s to the Bay of Apal.- 
achy, within which is all the Apalachy old fields; and from the said 
Bay of Apalachy to the mountains, doth by ancient right belong 
to the Creek nation; and they have maintained possession of the 
said right, against all opposers by war; and can show the heaps of 
bones of their enemies slain by them in defence of the said lands,” 
This clause partially determines their territorial boundaries. The 
festival of the “Black Drink,” we may add here, is not merely a 
religious ritual. It isa wholesome physical policy which like ma- 
ny of those of the Jews, incorporated among the ceremonies of 
the church, had for its ubject nothing more than the purification of 
the animal. At one stated period of the year, when the fruits ri- 
pen, the different tribes assemble at a point sufficiently central, and 
celebrate the Green Corn Dance. This festival lasts usually for 
three days. In these three days they dance almost constantly, 
drinking at intervals of the Black Drink, which is a decoction of 
certain roots, having the effect of an emetic. They drink, dance, 
and vomit;—return to the decoction, and continue to drink and 
dance and vomit until the three daysexpire. The obiect seems to 
be a general purification of the people,—an object particularly im- 
portant during our early vegetable season, and which is in use, to 
a certain extent,among the poor white people of our less healthy re- 
gions at the same period. The force of a religious ordinance seems 
to be necessary among all savage people, to impress the compliance 
with this policy upon them. ‘They have other beverages of a more 
agreeable character, one of which is a mucilaginous drink made 
of the dried corn; and it is more than probable that the whole- 
some and pleasant beer prepared from the sassafras root, which is 
so well known to us now, is a gift of Indian pharmacy. 

The Muscoghees, according to the English account, seem to 
have been quite as much delighted with the visit of Oglethorpe 
and the subsequent treaty which he made with them, as the two 
colonies of South Carolina and Georgia certainly were. But 
these notions were, doubtlessly, mere illusions. ‘The savages were 
pleased with the presents, the arms and the gewgaws, and while 
they iasted were faithful enough. But the latest gift worked a 
sudden forgetfulness of the past, and the new comer was most usu- 
ally preferred to the preceding one. ‘The Indians soon discovered 
from the solicitude of the whites,—English, Spanish and French,— 
that they, in fact, were the arbiters upon whom the safety and 
peace of the latter depended, and they were cunning enough to 
make the best market out of the several candidates. The French 
appear to have been the only people by whom they were moved, 
quite as much through the sentiments and the affections, as by the 
sordid interests which were too commonly employed for the temp- 
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it tmay ” wali’ with complete safety, that the Pienie in their 
dealings with the Indians, have quite as little to reproach them- 
selves with as Penn and his associates, while their flexibility of 
habit and disposition made them companions more pleasing to the 
savage and more lastingly beloved. 

In 1715 the Muschoghees joined the league with the Yemasee 
and other Indians, and invaded Carolina, but were defeated, and so 
severely scourged by the Carolinians, in several engagements, that 
they were glad to make peace. With the exception of occasional 
murders by small parties, they kept faithfully to their treaties; but 
still the whites distrusted them, and the colony of Georgia was 
founded by Carolina as a frontier for its protection from ‘their in- 
cursions. In the dawn of the Revolution, and while the British 
fleet was preparing for its descent upon Charleston in 1776, their 
emissaries were busy exciting the Indians of the south and south- 
west, generally, to insurrection. The Cherokees prematurely 
commenced their work of massacre upon the frontiers, but receiv- 
ing a terrible chastisement from General Williamson, they were 
compelled to sue in the most submissive manner for peace. This 
timely punishment had an excellent effect upon their neighbours, 
and the Muschoghees remained quiet until the British had made 
themselves masters of the soil both of Carolina and Georgia. It 
was then impossible to forbear longer, and the invitation to join the 
British forces, and the temptation to plunder, brought thousands of 
them into the field. Of these, the Muschoghees were the most da- 
ring and active, and Cantal Greene, then in command of the 
American army of the South, dispatched Wayne—mad An- 
tony—to encounter them. Wayne crossed into Georgia for this 
purpose, and with a small force fully executed the duty required 
from him. Vigilance, activity and bravery supplied the place of 
numbers, and so effectually did he maintain the barrier which he 
established between the Indian country and the lower parts of 
Georgia, that the savages found no avenue unguarded, none open 
to their approach. In their own words, “finding the path bloody 
and shut up,” they began to return in small bodies to the nation. 
Several strong war parties of the Muscoghees alone remained, 
and with their accustomed tenacity, promised to do mischief, and 
required all the watchfulness of the experienced and brave 
chief opposed to them. Wayne was apprised of the approach 
among these war parties of the then famous warrior of the 
Creeks, Emistasego. Some time elapsed, however, and Wayne, 
watching with unrelaxing vigilance, remained without disturbance. 
He was then encamped on the Ogeechee road, four miles south- 
west of Savannah, having fixed upon that city the eye of the 
hawk, and meditating hourly to stoop upon the British who were 
crowded for shelter within’ its streets. At this time, with every 
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avenue guarded, which might make his camp accessible, he yet 
found his precautions no security against the keen and subtle 
chief then in command of the Muscoghee warriors. Emistasego, 
at midnight, stole past the American Colonel, Clarke, who was ex- 
pressly stationed to watch his coming from the west. He evaded 
spy and patrol and sentinel, and though the position which Wayne 
had taken, was chosen with the especial view of intercepting this 
very enemy, yet he gained the rear of the encampment without 
detection. Into the heart of the camp he led his party with equal 
impunity, and the only sentinel who started in alarm before him, 
he struck down with the sudden tomahawk. ‘The first signal, 
announcing the presence of the enemy, was the terrific war-whoop. 
This was followed by a sharp, close fire upon the sleeping rear- 
guard. Awaking, and finding the foe so much dreaded, close upon 
them, they fled to the cover of the houses. This left the ariillery 
in possession of the savages, and to them, was convincing proof 
of their victory. Their exultation at possessing engines which 
are so greatly the object of an Indian’s apprehensions, produced a 
pause in their progress, which, otherwise, must have led them to 
complete success. Had they pressed forward and prevented the 
rally of the Infantry, which they might easily have done, they 
must have routed the main body of the army before it could form. 
But not content with possession of the artillery, they lost the pre- 
cious moment in an awkward effort to use it, and gave time to the 
flying troops to rally. Wayne was soon on horseback, his infan- 
try formed, and the bayonet did its irresistible work upon the hith- 
erto successful savages. They fled in confusion, but left Emista- 
sego, their chief, some of their white allies, and about thirty of 
their warriors behind them on the field. ' 





THE SYBIL.’ 
AN ILLUSTRATION OF A PICTURE, 


I. 


Her brow is raised, her eye in air,— 
The spirit glows and triumphs there! 
Mark the sacred strength that dwells 
Where that pure, white forehead swells; 
Mark the sacred fire that streams 

From that dark eye’s thousand beams, 
Asa shaft of lightning, driven 

From the cloud-encircled heaven! 





The Sybil. 





II. 


What the passion in that soul, 

That defies and scorns control? 

Can it be the lowly birth, 

Passion, born and taught, of earth,— 
Which may govern thus and move 
Soul so high, with common love?!— 
No! the language of her eye 

Is a language of the sky. 


IIT. 


She hath thrown aside the pen, © 
Which she straight resumes agén;— 
Coursing o’er the spotless leaf, 

Lo! per heart hath told its grief; 
Every word is full of moan, 

Every accent is a groan; 

And the big tear in her eye, 

Shows the written destiny. 


IV. 


Read the letters—speak them,—lo! 
What a story writ of wo! 

Wois me, that heart like thine, 
Pure and kindling thus, should pine; 
Wo is me, that in thy morn, 


Thou should’st blossom thus forlorn;— 


But the doom is said in sooth, 
Thou shalt perish in thy youth: 


Vv. 


Lose the promise at thy birth, 

Lose the green and bloom of earth, 
Lose the waters, lose the light, 

Song from ear, and sweet from sight. 
With the breaking of thy heart 
From each fond affection party 

Ev’n before the cruel doom, 

Which must drag thee to thy tomb. 


VI. 
Thus, the fearful prophecy, 


Glares before thy upturn’d eye,— 
Thy own fingers pen the word, 


Which thy coal-touch’d ear hath heard: 


Thou art doomed to witness all, 
Ever lov’d and honor’d, fall, 

Still surviving for the fate, 
Of the blighted,—desolate. 
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Vil. 


This the worst, for death is nought 
In the high and holy thought,— 
’Tis the sudden pang that rends 
In the parting of firm friends, 

In the wrenching of that tie, 
Which links souls of sympathy, 
In the hour that finds us lone, 
Making for the lost, our moan. 


VII. 


Death she fears not,—but to part 
With each day-dream of the heart, 
Watching long, to see the eye, 

Lov’d o’er all, go out and die, 

When it was the star and light, 

For the fond hearts sleepless night;— 
This is sure a sadder doom 

Than the torture—than the tomb. 


IX. 


Yet the sacred soul is strong, 

And maintains the struggle long; 
In her cheek the pale is bright, 
Tears but help her glances light;— 
On her lip the moan that’s heard 
Is the singing of a bird, 

Soaring for the heavenly quire,— 


And her fingers clasp the lyre. 


xX. 


She is dying—dying fast, 
But in music to the last; 

Like the swan, her parting lay 
Is the sweetest of her day;— 
And it hath a winged might, 

That must bear it up in light, 
Still ascending, seeking room, 
For the spirit soon to come. 
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A TALE OF THE ASHLEY. 


In the fall of the year 177-, this part of the country was in 
its lowest state of depression. Military posts established through- 
out the low country, in every spot susceptible of g garrison and not 
occupied by the w higs, curbed or checked the spirit of their res- 
pective neighbourhoods, and keeping up a constant intelligence 
with the head quarters in this city, rested upon the land like a 
chain of iron. The grasp of the British lion was upon us,—their 
martial music rang loud in the stirred echoes of our deep and an- 
cient woods. The glitter of the polished musket shone from un- 
der the ancestral and stately oaks that shadowed, what were once 
the homesteads of a quiet and dignified repose, but were now the 
barracks of a ruffian and hireling soldiery. Misrule and license 
prevailed, and the land groaned under the excess and outrage com- 
mitted to wean the obstinate rebels from their delusion. In this 
city,—not then as now extending to the Neck, but confined to the 
lower part of the peninsula betw een its noble rivers,—the British 
domination was complete and undisturbed. Its walks were 
thronged and brilliant with the rich costumes of the various forces, 
the clear notes of the morning bugle thrilled upon the ear, and cir- 
cling in liquid melody around, died aw ay in musical murmurs far 
over the still waters of the harbour. The shrill fife and warlike 
drum accompanied by the steady and disciplined tread of the sol- 
diery, woke the echoes of our ancient buildings, as they passed 
daily by in all the pomp and circumstance of war, and the unwil- 
ling breeze came in with the night, and cooly and sluggishly enrol- 
led the rich banner of St. George into the glowing ‘beams of the 
setting sun, while the evening gun boomed from the bastion over 
a conquered and prostrate country. 

Yet it was only within the limits of their lines, under the imme- 
diate terror of martial law, that the supremacy of the English 
was acknowledged. In the untrodden swamps, the dee “and 
desolate oceans of pine and cedar, where the wild deer found his 
covert, and over which the free birds of heaven soared unharmed; 
in the mysterious silence and dreariness of these gloomy retreats 
the patriots found fReir refuge. “'The woods were their temples,” 
the thousand tones of freedom and nature around them their cho- 
risters, and their prayers went up, borne on the moans of the 
wind among the massy branches for the success of the good cause. 
Sunburnt and sinewy forms mixed amid the under crowth, and the 
frequent report of the rifle rang through the deep silence. The 
ancient town of Dorchester was then the rallying point of the 
brs s in this section, and a strict and-severe examination was made 
all passengers oneither side. ‘To facilitate this examination, a 
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achnaner was stationed by the English. upon the Ashley not fay 
above the present Bridge Ferry. “Having promised so much, let 
me introduce you, centle reader, toa rare specimen of the hi h 
caste negro “all of the olden time.” Yonder he sits on the 
stern seats of that laden canoe, now slowly stemming ils way 
round that low, marsh covered point, which juts forward so sud- 
denly into the river. In a scarlet half uniform, half livery coat, 
buttoned across his square chest, and tucked up at the wrists half 
way to the elbows, shewing a hand and arm that for bone and 
muscle’ might match those of Hercules; solid, close-knit joints, a 
form much above the middle height, well filled out and dev eloped, 
tight yellow knee-breeches and the old-fashiohed buff-top boots, a 
large and well-proportioned head, with whiskers which would ex- 
cite the sad and despairing envy of our modern exquisites, high 
features for his race, and an eye that spoke volumes of daring and 
sagacity. Such was June the favorite servant of the ———— fam- 
ily. Since the city had been in the possession of the British, he 
had regularly gone down with the boat from the Hall and disposed 
of the produce of the farm, besides other little commissions which 
he kept to himself. He had become so well known to the English 
officers and sentinels as to pass unquestioned, and in fact had be- 
come a great favorite with most of them. ‘The boat passes on 
under the low-drooping and moss-bearded branches of yonder 
giant oak, whose knotty and bared knees are laved by the stream, 
while the wide reach of his hundred arms, cast their shadows 
abroad upon the mirrowing waters, grazing the heads of the boat- 
men as they pass, and rearing into the air its stricken’ and hoary 
brow venerable with centuries. Now the eddy strikes her and she 
shoots rapidly across tu the opposite side of the bend, rousing the 
hermit and watchful heron from his haunt, whence he rises with 
slow, waving motion of his wide wings, and winnowing his solitary 
flight aw hile, sinks again into the covert of the marsh. Again it 
passes on, and gliding by the guard-schooner unquestioned, slowly 
approached the city, rounded the point and ran in to her usual 
landing on South Bay. June surveyed the schooner with much at- 
tention as he passed, and his mind rapidly formed the plan which 
resulted in her capture. He soon disposed of his cargo in town, 
and having purchased the necessary articles i. set out for 
home with the grey dawn of the next mornin 

Few persons have passed Ashley Ferry* * without perceiving the 
remarkable harmony of the scene. The broad stream comes 
down with a mighty sweep, curving in under the highland, and 
then shooting across to hide itself in the green and misty marsh. 
Patriarchal trees which were in their pom at the first discovery 








*The upper Dorey i hae alluded to. 
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of the continent, raise ea honda still wai look calmly down on 
their image in the current;—the bank where it touches the stream 
is cut away into a butting mass, whose deep red tints show far 
amidst the level around; the road bends suddenly down upon the 
Ferry, and the river bursts on you at once. Far up and down 
flows the river, girdled with forest, save where a few settlements 
jut outin bold relief, and serve as points to mark its devious track. 
At that time it was still more in a state of Nature. 

At no great distance above the Ferry, and close upon the bluff 
stood ———— Hall the residence of one of our oldest families. 
Its venerable walls have crumbled,—the hospitable hearth smokes 
no more,—the roof that so often echoed to the jocund laugh, and 
rung to the thrilling tones of music, borne up from careless hearts 
and pure lips, or trembled delightedly to the lower and more per- 
fect unison of whispered love and truth, have sunk and mouldered 
into common earth, or stand discoloured and covered with lichens, 
the memories of past happiness. The mansion then stood embo- 
somed upon three sides by a screen of trees, with a long sloping 
and trimly-kept lawn in front crossed and belted with shrubbery. 
Its massive architecture of bricks arranged diamond-wise, in the 
old fashion of the time, with broad heavily stanchioned windows 
opening upon a wide colonnade, raised on a high basement, made 
it no bad specimen of a country residence of that era. At the 
landing belonging to the place, the boat was drawn up, and June 
reported progress and asked leave of absence for that day and 
night; and it was readily granted, and he divested himself of his 
garments of state and took his way to the American encampment, 
passed the sentinels to whom his character was well known, and 
asking for Lieutenant Roberts, remained for some time in earnest 
conversation with him. The subject, whatever it was, seemed 
deeply to interest both, and after a long consultation the young of- 
ficer separated from the negro, and bidding him wait his return, 
hurried to the house occupied by the commanding officer. He 
detailed to him the scheme as planned between himself and J une, 
which was to conceal some fifteen or twenty men in the canoe of 
the negro, covered over lightly with straw, and proceed down the 
river,as June had been accustomed to do in his visits to town. 
They were to make a pretext of trading with the schooner in order 
to come alongside, and then at a given ‘signal spring suddenly upon 
the deck and surprise her crew. The plot seemed well digested, 
and met with the approbation of the commander. Roberts was 
told to select his men and choose his own time for departure. 
This he soon did, and in the course of an hour some twenty gal- 
lant spirits were on their march with him for ———— Hall. The 
boat had dropped down the river not far below the old church of 
St. Andrews. The evening shades were beginning to fall thick 
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and fast round the venerable building pour the yellow light of the 
setting sun streamed through the high arches of the trees, and 
bathed the time-stained monuments and arched vaults around it 
with its mellow and pure light. The church itself, built i in the old 
form of a cross, with low solid walls, bevelled away at the ceiling 
of the inner side, Saxon arched windows filled w ih small panes 
of glass, hipped roof rising square and prominent, the shingles 
covered with a greenish moss,—when seen by such a dim re ligious 
light, standing in that sequestered nook, among its ancient t ombs, 
with a perfect quiet and holy calm around it, “only broken by the 
sad sighing of the wind among the waving and graceful branches 
of the forest as if’ loath to leave so tranquil a spot,—is yet one of 
the most touching scenes in our lower country. George Roberts 

gazed upon it, and his mind, attuned to all that was delicate and 
beautiful in nature to such a degree as at times to subject him to the 
charge of sentimentality, was filled with thoughts in unison with 
the character of the scene. His boyhood had been spent in that 
neighbourhood. Often had he stood within those sacred walls, and 
traced the inscriptions on the stones that marked the’resting places 
of the dead around. His heart filled as he looked around on the 
well remembered spot, and his expressive countenance darkened 
with strong emotion. Buthis was a character that held no print 
long. The edge of the coin was too fine to remain long without 
wearing away; he glanced round on his companions, and his deep 
sunken eye lightened as he thought of the enterprise he was upon. 
His step became more firm and elastic as his mind contemplated 
the responsibility attached to his conduct. A few minutes walk 
further brought them to the landing, where June soon prepared ev- 
ery thing for their departure.’ The men were arranged in a re- 
clining posture on each side of the boat, facing to the middle, and 
stakes were placed upon the gunnel interlaced with twigs, over 
which straw and marsh were piled so as to give the appearance 
of a load of hay. Four hands selected by June pulled the boat, 
and he himself took the helm with George Roberts by his side on 
the stern sheets. They moved down the river under the light of 
the moon which rose upon their path, the negro and the young of- 
ficer holding converse on the best method ‘of executing the sur- 
prise.— 

“By the way, June, where is your young master? I have not 
seen him these three days; he would have rejoiced to try such an 
expedition himself. What has become of him?” 

“Why, aint you been know, Mass George, that young Mass Ned 
been down here to day. and when I bin tell him of dis projick, he 
say, may-be you’d see him tonight when you didn’t spec. So he 
tak the little boat an he gone down the ribber somewhere nudder.” 
“The devil he has;—and where do you suppose he has gone to? 
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says we shall see him to-night;—well, | only wish he was here. 
But I say, June, what is that heaving under the marsh on the 
right?—it looks like a bundle of clothing of some kind; ;—there, 
see,—it rises up higher into the moon- light ,—by Heaven it is a 
man. 

“My God!” said the negro, “’taint, sartin, Mass Ned. Oh! he 
been always so venturesome;—look again Mass George, see if you 
can see um, for I am afraid to look.” 

“Yes, it isa man, June,as sure as Heaven. Down with your 
tiller a little. Ah, now I see it plainly; it’s a black fellow, so you 
need not be alarmed.” 

“Bless God!—but what de fool da doin dere for get drowned; 
must be some common niggur get drunk and fall out of, he boat. 
Tsay, you Charles, you know any ting about him?—Of course you 
don’t—you neber know notin.” 

The course of the boat was changed to the corpse, which lay 
sluggishly rolling in the ripple of the stream just upon the edge of 
the marsh, in the attitude which human bodies assume in the water. 
The head buried, with the water circling the back of the neck and 
parting on the broad and muscular shoulders. “Turn him over,” 
said Roberts to the bonruaai, “and let us see if any of you know 
him.” The fellow ol bey ed with some reluctance, and hooking the 
boat-hook in the jacket of the corpse turned the features up into 
the light. It was a ghastly spectacle. From the long continu- 
ance of the posture, the sinews had become contracted and rigid; 
the neck and chin bent down upon the breast, and the shrunken 
and withered arms held menacingly up in the cold light. Decay 
had begun its work,—the face ‘and hands had been the prey of 
the fish, and no vestige of humanity remained upon the features. 
The men involuntarily shrank back, and the body rolled heavily 
over with a sullen plash into its former position. 

“Pull away, my men,” said Roberts, “and let us get rid of this 
as soon as possible. Pull round there with your bow-oar.” 

The negroes hesitated for some time, and at last one of them 
said:—* Wait till we put someting cross um, Maussa; den we'll g9; 
‘cause if we see one drownded man, and go ’way and don’t do no- 
tin for let um know we see um, he will come after we; but if we 
put one stick cross um, so, y ou see Maussa, den we can go ’way, 
‘cause he’ll know we see um.’ The ceremony having been com- 
pleted by laying a small stick across the breast of the c corpse, they 
proceeded rapidly down the river, until within some half mile of 
the schooner, when Roberts crept into his hiding place, leaving the 
management of the rest to the negro. 

June sat erect in the stern of the b oat, tiller in hand, and steered 
her steadily on towards the guard-schooner. The partizans con- 
cealed under the piled straw and fodder, anxiously awaited the 
56 
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signal. June carolled his boat-song as unmovedly as ever, and 
the boat sprang forward at the chorus that accompanied each 
stroke. Down they glided and approached the schooner, which 
was lying at single anchor, swinging loosely and unsteadily in 
the full reach of the tide, the cold moon- light tipping her spars and 
shrouds in silver, and casting a deeper shadow over the larboard 
side. Her masts carefully scraped and varnished rose gracefully 
tapering up, tautened and steadied by back-stays and lanyards, 
ranging up from the side to her cross-trees. The fly-pendant 
hung drooping from the pendant halyards, slowly waving its lon 

blue folds, and wreathing them about the rigging like the curly 
locks of a young girl, and then flaunting far out over the side with 
the breath of the night-breeze. The “water was delicately rip- 
pled, curling in a thousand dimples over the face of the river, and 
plashing and eddying round the buoy, cable and cut-water of the 
schooner. On her deck paced slowly back and forth from cathead 
to binnacle, a marine with a musket at the shoulder, and accoutre- 
ments glittering in the moonlight. His steady step and erect 
bearing spoke of discipline, and the planks rang to his “armed 
heel” as he moved unwaveringly up and down his limited prome- 
nade. ‘Three other persons occupied the deck;—on a mattrass 
just in front of the helm lay a young man of some twenty years 
or thereabouts, of a form near the middle height, but very com- 
pact and round; his face shaded by long and light brown hair, 
which when thrown aside disclosed a high; and full forehead, an eye 
of peculiar lustre, and a nose and lip in which determination and 
humour seemed to struggle for the ascendancy. On the whole, it 
was a face not often seen, but which at once, when seen, makes a 
deep though perhaps indefinable impression. He lay, with his 
well-turned and graceful limbs stretched negligently out, as in ut- 
ter repose, with one arm shadowing his face, and apparently at 
rest; but there was a quick and deep g glance passing constantly 
around that bespoke watchfulness. He was evidently a prisoner; 
and as the sentry paced up and down the narrow deck, and failed 
not at each turn to cast a look at the youth, the keen eye would 
close and the arm sink more completely down over the features, 
till the momentary scrutiny was over; and then as the soldier strode 
away, he would again look forth with intense eagerness until 
again compelled to feign slumber. On the starboard side of the 
companion sat a seaman of the higher class; it might be the second 
officer of the craft. His tarpaulin fallen from his head, displayed 
the ravages which Time had begun to make there. His hair of 
a sandy colour approaching to red, was departing from the fore- 
head and crown, leaving exposed to the best advantage a remarka- 
ble face both in form and expression. ‘The most striking feature, 
undoubtedly, was the nose, which had ambitiously set out to be 
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aquiline, but failing in this high attempt, had suddenly curved 
droopingly down, and sadly overhung a very thin, meagre and far- 
reaching mouth. It was a meat-axe face, a cut above the hatchet; 
yet it was redeemed from absolute ugliness by the expression of 
the eye—of a bluish gray, cold and repulsive, but evidence of a 
firm character. His long and listless form reclined on the hen- 
coop which made the settee of the companion-head, and the thin 
blue smoke curled up from the pipe wherewith he soothed his med- 
itations. In the jolly-boat over the stern was a common seaman, 
line in hand, patiently waiting for a nibble. 

Such was the posture of things on board his majesty’s guard- 
schooner 'Tearer, when the distant and deliberate sound of our 
friend June’s oars was heard. ‘The first person in the schooner 
who heard it was the young prisoner. He cautiously raised him- 
self up on his elbow and listened intently. The marine also soon 
caught the sound and reported it to the officer of the deck, and 
asked if he should have the boat manned or the hands called. 
But before any reply could be made, they distinguished June’s 
stentorian voice leading the song at its full stretch, and the mate 
turning himself into a more cnmfortable position, told him, “it is 
of no use,—its only that blasted nigger coming down with some 
of his truck to market;—you’d better hail him though, Jones, and 
see if we can get some fresh meat from him;—these poor devils 
of chickens are getting as tough and lean as my grandmother.” 
The prisoner who had boen anxiously attentive during the dia- 
logue sank down again into repose, and the marine walked to the 
head to hail the boat.— 

“Hillo—you rascal, come alongside and, show us what yon’ve 
got in the way of live stock. Hurry, you black scamp, or I'll put 
something into you that will make you move.” 

“Ki, Maussa,” replied June, “you aint a gwine for shoot poor 
nigger. Got some mighty fine ’tatoes,—imperlatively nice,—and 
sich a pig, whew,—he’s a mammock,—a belly rip’ um,—don’t ask 
so berry much for him nudder,—ain’t you want for see ’um.” 

Here June bestowed a lusty pinch upon the tail of the belly 
rip ’um, which caused him to give vent to a most tuneful squeal. 
He brought the boat alongside, so that her stern lay under the bow 
of the schooner, and her gunnel and waist was hid in the shadow 
of the vessel’s side. The marine and he chaffered for some time 
as to the price of the pig, until at last June told him to stoop 
down and lay hold of the animal and see what he weighed. The 
marine did as he was desired, laid down his musket and leaned 
over the side to grasp the porker; but as he stooped to a level 
with the negro, he grasped him by the throat with a clench like.a 
vice, and dragged him into the canoe, at the same time whistling 
shrill, sharp and clear. At once the fodder disappeared, and sun- 
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burnt visages and swarthy forms rose frora their hiding place and 
scrambled upon the deck. The mate roused by the struggle 
between the marine and June, rushed forward with a shout of 
warning to the sleepers below, and seizing on a cutlass from the 
rack round the main- mast, sprang to the bow. ‘The leader of the 
boarding party, a fine straight figure with deep cavernous eyes 
flashing wildly with intense excitement, and a voice whose musi- 
cal tones were now ringing like clarion notes, sprang from the 
canoe to meet him, but his foot slipping ona coil ot ropes, he fell, 
and the blade of the Englishman waved over his head. But the 
blow was arrested by the prisoner who had measured his steps so 
as to seize the’ mate’s arm as the weapon was descending. 
Fiercely the Englishman turned upon his new assailant and en- 
deavoured by his greater weight and power to bear him down or 
shake free his sword arm; but the youth active as the wild deer, 
foiled him repeatedly, and suddenly closing with him hurled him 
upon the deck stunned and bleeding. He then turned to raise the 
leader of the party, and grasping his hand— 

“Ah, George,” said he, “you have forgotten your old sleight of 
hand,—you are not wont to lose your footing or be embarrassed 
sO easily. It is well for you I saw the mate make the rush he did; 
but come, we must secure the hatches before the rest can rise.’ 

The surprise was complete, and the capture achieved without 
the loss of a life, except that of the unfortunate pig on whose car- 
cass the brawny arm of June had deposited the struggling body 
of the mariner. He never released his grasp upon the throat of 
the soldier till all was over, further than to allow him to breathe 
occasionally. At the sound of the young prisoner’s voice as he 
rushed forward to the assistance of Roberts, June sprang to his 
feet in amazement and delight. “If it aint Mass Ned down here 
any how;—oh, he’s a boy < any way. Dat’s right, Massa, hold * em 
so; now you got um,—gib’ um the back lock; I told you so,” said 
he in exultation as the struggle between Edward and the mate fin- 
ished in the fall of the latter. 

The schooner was taken possession of by the Americans, 
sail made on her, and before the heavy storm which was gath- 
ering in the west burst over them, she was brought up the river, 
rifled and sunk. ‘The crew were borne into the interior as pris- 
oners of war, and not until their exchange did the English know 
what had become of the vessel. especially as June had asserted 
on his next visit to town, that she must have been blown out to 
sea in the gale which ensued that night. 
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A SONNET. 


Lo! yon first pledge of love upon the breast 

Of the fond mother calmly pillowed lies; 

She scarcely breathes, lest she disturb its rest, 
And purer love ne’er beamed from mortal eyes,— 
List! as the infant’s to the bosom prest, 

Her whispered orisons to Heaven arise, 

That she on earth may see her offspring blest, 
And meet his smiles in.mansions of the skies;— 
But death arrives,—behold the mother weeps! 
"Tis bitter anguish prompts each scalding tear; 
But hope persuades her that her infant sleeps, 
And faith has kindly whispered in her ear, 

That *twas in mercy for a moment given, 

To wing its flight on high, and guide her soul to Heaven. 





J. P. 
AUTOGRAPHY. 
NUMBER TWO. 
“The proper study of mankind is man.” Pope. 


Anp no one studied or understood human nature more or bet- 
ter than thou! All its bad and all its good traits;—all the light and 
dark shades of human destiny were familiar to thy spirit. Was 
it genius or experience, Pope, that aided thee most in thy re- 
searches and discoveries? Couldst thou see further into the wind- 
ings of character by the force of thy own mind, or didst thou 
study the history of thy race with a more untiring spirit than 
others? Thou hast given us the results of thy inquiries. Thou 
hast unfolded to our gaze the whole checkered map of life. By 
what means didst thou arrive at conclusions, which rendered 
thee the oracle of thy age and of succeeding times?’ Thou art 
thyself a riddle——a “proper study.” Was it by mingling much 
with men, and by engaging in the stern conflicts of their passions 
and interests, that thou acquiredst thy superior knowledge of the 
heart and life’ Or didst thou stand om an eminence above the 
crowd and, thyself unseen, look down with the keen and searching 
glance of a philosopher, and observe the conduct of the actors, 
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aud record all the occurrences of the animated scene in the note 
book of thy memory? Was thy wisdom acquired by thy con- 
stant intercourse with the famous wits of thy day!—or didst thou 
best learn the characters of men by thy acquaintance and pleasant 
correspondence with women? Books make men learned. Do the 

give them an insight into human nature,—and didst thou get thy 
knowledge of it from them? The countenance often speaks louder 
to the heart than the tones of the living voice. Didst thou study 
its varied expressions with care, and, from these outward revela- 
tions, judge of the workings of the soul within? Men’s heads;— 
didst thou understand the mysteries which the cranium reveals? 
Wast thou familiar with the doctrine of bumps? Hadst thou a 
prophetic vision of the discoveries which Sphurzheim would one 
day unfold to a wondering world? Whatever means thou em- 
ployedst to acquire thy mformation, one thing is certain, that thou 
wast wise. And yet, poet of Twickenham, learned as thou wast 
in thy day, we,—we Americans are in advance of thee in one 
particular. We have gone ahead of our predecessors, and,—par- 
don a pun for the sake of the truth contained in it,—we have 
gone ahead with our hands;—not on all-fours;—No! our arms, like 
our hearts, are in the right place, but, strange to say, their extrem- 
ities, the hands, have obtained the mastery of the head as an evi- 
dence of the powers of human nature. Both are associated,— 
strongly wedded, and must act together in every great enterprize. 
The ie conceives, projects and arranges plans, but the hand — 
the all-important hand executes them. ‘The hand acts,—it be- 
comes a test,—a practical and safe test of capacity, prowess, ge- 
nius and merit. ‘Thoughts, words, looks,—what are these to the 
acts by which the mind, spirit and intention are rendered apparent 
and indisputable? Acts are every thing. ‘They make monarchs 
of men, and give them the control of fate. Ican judge of a man’s 
act, while his thoughts eiude my grasp, until his act reveals 
them. And what so intimately connected with a man’s act as 
his hand? Indispensably necessary to it;—a sine gua non in the 
improvement of society. A man may as well walk without feet, 
as act without his hand. The open palm!—what a mystery!—bet- 
ter even than the stars, because it dazzlesless. But it is the hand 
acting! It is this—more potent than a wizard’s spell,—that un- 
ravels the web of human destiny,—that tells us what men are and 
what they are to be. It is not the idle hand—it is not the hand 
falling listlessly down by one’s side,—it is not such a hand that 
may claim merit and provoke applause. It is the hand well and 
nobly occupied,—it is the hand executing with energy the mind’s 
purpose;—it is this which becomes an instrument of power and 
glory,—it is this which works out the curious problem of a man’s 
nature,—it is this which identifies the man in the man’s absence,—it 
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is this which endows the parchment with the force of a living 
voice and an actual presence,—it is this which wielding its appro- 
priate instrument of thought,—the pen,—enlightens and reforms 
the world. Give me thy hand, friend! I like its gentle pressure. 
There is a meaning in it. I wish to see thee write too. J am 
critical, not overmuch, I trust, but I love to study character. 
Thou mayst say, that there is nothing in the mere flourish of the 
pen worth notice,—that the movement of the digits over the fair 
virgin sheet on which thou leavest a trace, is quite a mechanical 
thing,—no proof whatever of wit or genius. Pardon me, friend! 
Thou art mistaken. ‘That very page is a mirror in which I see 
something of thy soul plainly revealed. Thy hand speaks! 
Writing is its act, and I do thee no injustice, when I judge of thy 
character by thy acts. I cannot do otherwise. It is a christian 
duty. 

Since it has become fashionable to regard the characters of 
men as in some degree developed by their hand-writing, it has: 
been an object of solicitude to collect and retain the autographs of 
American generals, sages and heroes. It is a pleasant and im- 
proving labor; and while it throws additional light on the great 
volume of human nature, which it behoves every man to read at- 
tentively, it at the same time familiarizes us with those specimens 
of it which are most noble and most truly deserving of im itation. 
Ina previous number, we presented to our readers a few examples 
of this kind, and shall now proceed to offer others not less worthy 
of attention. 

In the collection of Mr. Tefft, there is a letter of the Hon. 
Rawuins Lownpes, addressed to Governor Houston of Geor- 
gia, after the loss of Savannah, dated “Charles Town, 11th Janu- 
ary, 1779.” It is written in a large, beautiful bold hand, and if 
any thing is to be gathered from chirography in respect to the 
character of individuals, indicates great firmness and rectitude of 
purpose. We present it to our readers, as a very choice relic of 
that distinguished patriot of the Revolution. 

“Dear Sir,— 

“I most heartily condole with you and the State of Georgia on the loss of 
Savannah. I feel most sensibly for the misfortunes and distress to which 
that event must necessarily and unavoidably subject the late inhabitants. 
I hope, notwithstanding, the day is not far off, when they will be restored 
to their possessions and their country, and be reinstated in their former en- 
joyments, maugre all the endeavours of the enemy. Fortitude and mag- 
nanimity become the Sons of America, and will, in the end, deliver them out 
of all of their troubles. We shall, Sir, you may depend, not only partake 
in your sufferings, but we will also exert ourselves in your deliverance, 
having no interest or desire, but what is connected with and inseparable 
from the general good of the Union, to the support of every part of which 
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it is our indispensible duty to contribute, and which it will be our greatest 
felicity to effect. A firm and cordial union of force under General Lincoln, 
with the assistance we shall soon be strengthened with from the Northern 
States, I flatter myself will soon give a happy turn to our affairs, and res. 
tore the tranquility and peace of Georgia, and establish upon a more per. 
manent basis than heretofore, the security and future peace of its inhabi. 
tants. 

“T am with most unfeigned respect and regard, your most obedient and 
very humble servant, Rawtuins Lownpes.’’* 


We have looked in vain into the encyclopedias and biographies 
for some account of the life of this distinguished individual. Col. 
Gardner, Ramsay, and the Encyclopedia Americana say not a 
word respecting him,—an omission for which we know not how 
to account. 

The following brief sketch of the leading particulars of his life, 
rests upon authori ity that may be strictly relied on. 

The father of Rawlins Lowndes, an English gentleman, in 

early life went to the West Indies, and marr ‘ied Miss Rawlins, a 
young lady of considerable property. After a residence of some 
years in the Island of St. Christopher’s, where by free living and 
unrestrained expenses he embarrassed his fortune, he came over 
to Carolina, bringing with him his wife, twosons and a daugh- 
ter. Rawlins Lowndes was the youngest of his sons; the eldest 
Wm. Lowndes was sent to England for his education, and was 
never in Carolina. On the death of Mr. Lowndes, his widow (left 
in very embarrassed circumstances,) with her daughters returned 
to her friends in the West Indies, leaving her two sons, Charles and 
Rawlins in Carolina, the latter at that time seven years of age. 
Doubtless the difficulties they had to contend with were great, but 
possessed of strong and elastic minds, they succeeded in surmount- 
ing them. Rawlins Lowndes some years before he attained his ma- 
jority, was in the office and resided in the House of Mr. Hall, an 
English gentleman sent over to exercise the office of Provost Mar- 
shall. Mr. Hall was a well-bred lawyer, and possessed of a good 
library. Some months before Mr. Lowndes attained the age of 21, 
Mr. Hall died; but before that event, young Mr. Lowndes had so 
completely obtained the: confidence of ‘the Bar, by his capacity and 
attention to business, that immediately upon his arriving of age 
he was invested with the office of Provost Marshall. This office 
he exercised for many years, and when he surrendered it, he had 
influence enough to get his brother Charles appointed to it. He 
was at the time of being Provost Marshall, also a member of the 
Legislature, and on this theatre he was distinguished for his 
great powers of mind and elocution, a fearless independence and 








*See fac similes of autographs at the end of this article. 
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untired industry in whatever he undertook. It was when Speaker 
of the House and Justice of the Quorum, that he discharged upon a 
habeas corpus, Powell M. Printed, who had been imprisoned by the 
Governor.and Council; his opinion on that case has been published. 
Mr. Lowndes was also one of the associated Judges, and exercised 
that office for ten years. His superior influence with the Juries 
was offensive to his brethren, and a sharp collision upon one trial, 
occasioned the Chief Justice Gordon, to make a formal charge 
against him before the Governor and Council. His defence was 
a very able one, and resulted in his unanimous acquittal. 

Mr. Lowndes was afterwards removed from the Bench, by the 
prerogative of the Governor. Upon the authority of a letter from 
Mr. Simpson, the Attorney Genl. and Secretary to the Governor 
and Council under the Royal Government, and who returned to 
England at the commencement of the troubles, it appears that at 
the time information was received of the proceeding in So. Caro- 
lina, Chief Justice Gordon was appointed to a situation in Ja- 
maica, and the Patent made out for investing Mr. Lowndes with 
the office of Chief Justice here. 

In his capacity of member of the Legislature, no one was more 
active and able. He entered it with an honest zeal and supported 
every measure he thought calculated for redressing the grievances 
of the country, and arresting the movements of the British Gov- 
ernment, of which in his opinion, the claim of taxation without 
representation was the great one; and he is said to have been the 
first who declared that opinion unequivocally on the floor of the 
House. It is believed his feelings led him rather to wish for re- 
conciliation with Great Britain, and that he did not contemplate, 
in the initiative measures of the people, that the rupture would 
lead to a severance of the two countries. His opposition to the de- 
claration of independence in this State, and to every measure cal- 
culated to close the door of reconciliation, countenances this opin- 
ion. 
After this, he was elected President of the State, and sanctioned 
the Constitution of 1788, in which the veto of the Governor upon 
the Acts of the Legislature was relinquished, and the Senate made 
a more independent body, having been previously to this time, by 
the Constitution of 1776, elected by the House of Representatives 
from its own members, and by that elected by the people. After 
the expiration of his office of Governor, he was elected a member 
of the Senate from St. Bartholomews, the Parish he had always 
represented in the other House, a member of Congress by the Le- 
gislature, and a member of the Council. Upon the adoption of the 
new Constitution, he was strongly solicited to consent to be elec- 
ted a member of the Senate of the States, but he declined, and 
was in retirement to the terminationof the war. Upon the 
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return of peace he was elected by the City of Charleston to the 
House of Representatives, and continued in the representation un- 
til the removal of the Seat of Government to Columbia, when he 
declined any farther election. 

Upon the recommendation of the Convention which framed the 
present Constitution to the different States, to calla Convention in 
each, for the purpose of deliberating on it, Mr. Lowndes was a 
member. A resolution was moved that a Convention be called, 
when Mr. Lowndes commenced a speech of considerable length, 
by remarking, that as he knew his constituents were almost uni- 
versally disposed to accept the Constitution, unless he availed him- 
self of that occasion to give his opinion, no other opportunity might 
be afforded him. This led to a very interesting debate that con- 
tinued for many days, in which many eloquent speeches were 
made, and a mass of information communicated by the late mem- 
bers to the general Convention. Mr. L. being the only speaker on 
one side, spoke several times. As he anticipated, he was not 
returned a member to the Convention; but as soon as this fact 
was known in the country, he was elected a member from St. 
Bartholomews, but did not take his seat, nor was he in Charleston 
during the sitting of the Convention. It was remarked by many, 
during the session of the Convention, that the debate there was 
tame and uninteresting, compared with what took place in the 
House. A great deal of eloquence and many splendid speeches 
were made, but the talents were all on one side, and on the other 
no distinguished debater, capable of replying to the arguments ad- 
vanced and pressing opposition to them, indispensable to giving in- 
terest and dignity to debate. 

Mr. Lowndes, during his whole life, was uncompromising in his 
opinions. Possessed of a strong judgment, and a clear, logical 
and discriminating mind, he enforced them with strength and free- 
dom, always regardless of their popularity. Doubtless he con- 
sidered with respect and complacency the feelings and opinions 
of his constituents, but he had no idea of being dictated to or con- 
troled by them. Ina debate in Charleston, where some casual 
observations of the late Judge Pendleton brought the question of 
the right of constituents to instruct their representatives before the 
House, he took the direct opposite side of the question, and at the 
close of an interesting debate, appeared to be on the vantage and 
popular ground. He never would have brooked the doctrine of 
the present day, which requires a representative to suppress his 
own judgment and substitute that of others, and which renders an 
oath to discharge your duty, to the best of your judgment, a mere 
nullity. 

The next paper in the parcel before us, is a letter of the Baron 
Steuben, addressed, like the previous one, to Governor Houston 
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of Georgia, and dated, “Philadelphia, 20th April, 1779.” It en- 
closed a copy of the militia fk 3 prepared by Baron Steu- 
ben for the continental army, and recommends the adoption of 
them for the regulation of the Georgia regiments. The letter con- 
tains some valuable suggestions. 


“Sir,—The reason which has determined Switzerland, as well as other 
republics of Europe, to place their security in a militia capable of sup- 
porting their independency, is the want of the necessary means to main- 
tain a standing army. This reason has a much greater weight in the Uni- 
ted States, where it would be impossible to keep up armies numerous 
enough to defend so extensive a country from every hostile invasion, es- 
pecially when the naval force of our enemies is so superior to ours. 

“It is then in our militias that we are to find the real strength which we 
must oppose to that of Great Britain; and these are indeed the most res- 
pectable forces, which consist of brave citizens, who, animated by the no- 
blest motives, defend their country and their liberty. 

“Our business is then now to find out the means of rendering that mili- 
tia competent to supply the want of a well regulated standing army, at 
least as much as lies in our power. 

“These means should be simple. Uniformity in the formation, in the 
march and in the motions of the troops, and the keeping them together in 
order, are the most essential points. 

“In the composition of the first part of the regulations which have been 
just printed, I have established general principles, as easy and as conveni- 
ent for our regiments of militia, as for the continental army, putting aside 
the manual exercise, which I look on, in some part, as superfluous. The 
rest may be introduced without the least difficulty, and the greatest advan- 
tage will result when a body of militia will join the army, as well as when 
it will act separately. 

“T am induced by this reason to address a copy of these regulations to 
your Excellency. I submit them to your judgment, in case you are of 
opinion that these rules, already introduced in our army, may serve also for 
the militia of your State. [ have not only engaged the continental board 
of war to keep copies of them in readiness for the Legislatures of the sev- 
eral States who will demand them, but I expect your orders only to request 
the commander in chief to send you an officer capable of introducing them 
and giving the necessary explanations. 

“T have the honor to be, with the greatest respect, Sir, your Excellen. 
cy’s most obedient and very humble servant, STEUBEN, 

Maj. General.” 


Autograph collectors assert, that not only individuals, but na- 
tions have their peculiar style of writing, and that it is easy 
to judge from the hand alone whether the writer is a Frenchman, 
a Dutchman, a Swiss, a Prussianor a Spaniard. From an exami- 
nation of Mr. Tefft’s collection, we are satisfied of the fact. The 
differences in the manuscripts of different nations are strongly 
marked. Each country seems to have a national style and certain 
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peculiar traits by which its writers may be distinctly and almost 
unerringly known. In regard to the manuscript before us, we 
think upon a close inspection of it, that the body of the letter was 
not written by Baron Steuben, although the signature is undoubt- 
edly his. It appears to be the hand-writing of an American,—a 
large, clear, open, round text. The nouns within a sentence are 
commenced with capitals,—the true ancient English style. The 
old-fashioned S. in the body of the letter is more gracefully and 
elegantly turned than in the signature, where however, the same 
general shape is retained. The structure of the last pangs 
is neither American nor English. The entire letter was probably 
first written by the Baron himself, in French, and then translated, 
by one of his aids, into English. What, however, satisfies us of 
the correctness of our opinion is, that the signature of the letter is 
written with a very black, and the body of it with a paler 
ink. ‘There is nothing very remarkable in the hand. Its charac- 
ter is stiff and stately, such as we might expect from a person 
who stands much on punctilio, and who, respecting the rights of 
others, is determined to maintain his own. 

There are few more amiable characters in history, than Fred- 
eric William Augustus Steuben, and there are none to whom the 
American army was more indebted for the order and discipline 
that prevailed in it during the war. He wasa native of Germany, 
but the particular place of his birth is not certainly known. , It is 
supposed that he may have been born in Suabia where he had a 
small estate. ‘The chief scene of his military talents and labors 
was Prussia, where he occupied the situation of aid-de-camp to 
Frederic the Great. He was a favorite of that illustrious mon- 
arch, and upon resigning his place, received from him, by way of 
reward, a canonry in the Cathedral of Havelburg, with a salary 
of twelve hundred German florins. Upon leaving the army, he 
returned to his estate on the borders of Baden and Wurtemberg. 
Here he received liberal offers from the King of Sardinia which 
he declined, but accepted the appointment of Grand Marshal of 
his Court, from Prince Hechingen, with an income equal in 
amount to his ecclesiastical salary. In 1767, he was created a 
knight of the Order of Fidelity, by Prince Margrave of Baden, 
who shortly afferwards advanced him to the chief command of his 
troops with the title of General, and a yearly income of two thou- 
sand florins. Irom these different sourceshe was rendered so in- 
dependent, that he refused, it is said, two liberal proffers from the 
Prime Minister of Austria, to induce him to enter into the service of 
the Emperor. His whole income, at this time, amounted to about 
five hundred and eighty guineas which enabled him to travel and 
extend the circle of his friends in F’rance and the principal courts 
of Germany. 
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In 1777, when on his way to London, via Paris, he signified a 
wish to visit the French Minister of War, the Count St. Germain, 
at Versailles. 'The latter equally anxious to see the Baron, pro- 
posed that he should meet him at the Arsenal in Paris; and an in- 
terview took place between them. The fact was, the French minis- 
ters, in order to weaken the power of England, had espoused the 
American cause, and being anxious to send over to the U. States an 
experienced officer, acquainted with military tactics, who should 
introduce order and method into our undisciplined army, they had 
fixed upon Baron Steuben as the most competent person for this 
purpose. St. Germain laid the project before him in the most 
flattering terms of which he was master; but the Baron objected 
the hazard of the enterprize, his age and ignorance of the English 
language. He urged, also, that as he had but a small fortune inde- 
pendent of the offices which he should have to resign, he could not 
enter upon the service without a prospect of remuneration. Dr. 
Franklin and Mr. Deane, our envoys who were then at Paris, 
were gratified by the idea of his entering into the American ser- 
vice. Mr. Deane was willing to enter into any engagement with 
him, but Dr. Franklin was of opinion, that they had not the power 
to enter into a contract with any foreign officer, still less to advance 
money for the expenses of the voyage. Steuben, after considera- 
ble delay, seeing that there was no chance of effecting a negocia- 
tion, determined to return toGermany. On his arrival at Rastadt, 
he, however, received letters from Beaumarchais and St. Germain, 
informing him that a vessel was then ready to sail for America, 
and urging him to return and embark immediately, at the same 
time assuring him, that satisfactory arrangements would be made. 
He accepted the invitation, resigned his several offices, Beaumar- 
chais agreeing to furnish the funds immediately required for the un- 
dertaking, and on the 26th Sept. 1777, embarked on board the 
French ship LeFlammand, at Marseilles, under the assumed name 
of Monsieur de Frank. On his arrival in America, the Ist De- 
cember following, he wrote to General Washington, inclosing 
Dr. Franklin’s letter of introduction, and requesting to enter into 
the American service. Washington, in his — to this letter, re- 
quested the Baron to proceed to Yorktown in Pennsylvania, and 
there to lay his credentials before Congress, with whom it rested 
to make suitable provision for him in the army. He was received 
by Congress with every mark of distinction, was voted the thanks 
of that body for his disinterested offer, and ordered immedi- 
ately to join the army, then in winter quarters at Valley Forge. 

On the 6th of May he received the appointment of Inspector 
General with the rank of Major General, his pay to commence 
from the time of his entering the army. In his capacity of Inspec- 
tor, his duty was “to superintend the exercise and discipline of the 
troops, to assist in the execution of all manceuvres, especially 
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in time of action—to review and inspect the number and condi- 
tion of the men, and the state of their arms and accoutrements, 
and to report to the commander in chief any loss or damage, and 
by what means it had occurred.” This was a most important du- 
ty, and, by strict attention to it, Baron Steuben proved himself an 
efficient and useful officer, and introduced into the American army 
a degree of system and order before unknown. 

During the autumn of 1778, the Baron, at the request of Wash- 
ington and the Board of war, was engaged in preparing the valu- 
able system of army regulations which forms the subject of the 
letter to Governor Houston, which we have already introduced to 
the notice of the reader. The work was originally composed in 
French and translated into English by his aids or persons connec- 
ted with the War Department. Every thing, it is said, was 
drawn from the Baron’s recollections of the Prussian system, ac- 
commodated to the peculiar condition of our troops at that period. 
The plan received the unqualified approbation of Washington, 
continued in use in the army during the remainder of the war, 
and was adopted by several States in the discipline of their mili- 
tia down to a late period. 

Major General Steuben was, in 1781, called into active service 
in the defence of Virginia, while General Greene proceeded to 
the South to oppose the operations of the army under Lord Corn- 
wallis. He had long been ambitious of engaging in active duty 
on distinct operations, but the jealousy of his brother officers, and 
the doubts of Washington himself had hitherto prevented this ar- 
rangement. He was now instructed to act chiefly on the defen- 
sive, to enlist troops, to form and discipline them, and to send them, 
together with what stores and provisions he could collect, for the 
support of Greene. In the course of the fulfilment of this un- 
gracious service, Virginia was drained of its troops, and in many 
points left unguarded and exposed to the incursions of the enemy. 
The traitor Arnold, at this juncture, commenced his operations, 
with a large force, against Virginia, and owing to the extreme 
weakness of his opponent, was in several instances eminently 
successful. The conduct of Steuben, however, was such, during 
these difficulties, as to elicit the unqualified approbation of the 
commander-in-chief. 

On the resignation by General Lincoln of his place at the head 
of the War Department, Baron Steuben and General Knox were 
the most prominent candidates for the office of Secretary of 
War. No doubts were entertained as to the qualifications of 
Steuben for the office, but it was regarded as a decisive objection 
to his receiving the appointment, that he was a foreigner. 

In March, 1784, he submitted tv Washington the projet of a 
continental legion, and a plan for training the militia in time of 
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peace, which coincided fully with the views of Washington, and 
which the latter remarked, was the result “of maturer thought 
and better digestion”, than the plan he had himself already sub- 
mitted to Congress. 

At the close of the war, he was for several years occupied in 
unsuccessful efforts to obtain from Congress a recompense for his 
valuable services. On his arrival in this country, that body had pro- 
mised to repay the expenses of his outfit,and to give him for his ser- 
vices an amount equivalent to the value of the offices he had resign- 
edinGermany. ‘This sum now amounted to upwards of ten thou- 
sand guineas. Congress was willing, but mnable to fulfil its en- 
gagement. They however, after long delays, which are without 
sufficient excuse, settled upon the veteran a life annuity of twenty- 
five hundred dollars. Virginia and New Jersey had each given 
him a tract of land in those States, and New York had made over 
to him in 1786, one quarter of a township of land, equal to sixteen 


thousand acres, near the present site of Utica. Here he erected - 


a log-house for his own residence, his family consisting only of his 
friends and dependents, who were bound to him by the strongest 
ties of attachment. This was his summer retreat. He usually 
spent his winters in the city of New York. One day, when 
dining with the commander-in-chief, Mrs. Washington asked him 
what amusements he had, now that the business of his office was 
less pressing. “I read and play chess, my lady,” said the Baron, 
“and yesterday I was invited to go a fishing. It was understood 
to be avery fine amusement. | sat in the boat two hours, though 
it was very warm, and caught two fish.” “Of what kind, Baron?” 
asked the lady. “Indeed, I do not recollect perfectly; but one 
was a whale.” “A whale, Baron! in the North River!” “Yes, 
on my word; a very fine whale, as that gentleman informed me. 
Did you not tell me it was a whale, Major?” “An eel, Baron.” 
“1 beg your pardon, my lady; but the gentleman certainly called it 
a whale. But it is of little consequence. I shall abandon the 
trade, notwithstanding the fine amusement it affords.” 

The biographical sketches which have been published of Steu- 
ben, contain many pleasant anecdotes illustrative of the peculiar 
traits of his character. He was a great precisian and strictly ob- 
servant of forms and ceremonies in his intercourse with society, 
and exacted a becoming consideration towards himself from oth- 
ers. “One day,” we are told by Bowen, “the Baron, while at din- 
ner at Head Quarters, happened to express himself with much 
feeling and energy on some important subject. Governeur Morris, 
who sat at his right hand, was peculiarly struck with the remark, 
and, in his frank way, slapped Steuben somewhat roughly on- the 
back, and cried out with an oath,‘Well done, General, well done!’ 


Much irritated by the insult, as he deemed it, the old Baron in- 
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stantly quitted the table, and retired to his marquee, exclaiming 
with great warmth, “Confound the fellow! with his old wooden 
leg; he will govern the whole country?” 

Of his strict regard to justice, Dr. Thatcher, in his “Milita 
Journal,” relates the following anecdote:—*I recollect, that at a 
review near Morristown, a Lieutenant Gibbons, a brave and good 
officer, was arrested on the spot, and ordered into the rear, fora 
fault which it afterwards appeared another had committed. Ata 
proper moment, the commander of the regiment came forward 
and informed the Baron of Mr. Gibbon’s innocence, of his worth 
and of his acute feelings under this unmerited disgrace. ‘Desire 
Lieutenant Gibbons to come to the front, Colonel.’ ‘Sir, said the 
Baron to the young gentleman, ‘the fault that was made by throw- 
ing the line into confusion, might in the presence of an enemy, have 
been fatal. I arrested you as its supposed author; but I have 
reason to believe that | was mistaken, and that in this instance you 
are blamelsss. I ask your pardon; return to your command. | 
would not deal unjustly by any, much less by one whose character 
as an officer is so respectable.’ All this passed with the Baron’s 
hat off, the rain pouring on his venerable head.” 

This sense of justice was not always tempered with discretion. 
“At one time a man on horseback, with a well mounted lad in at- 
tendance, rode up, and introducing himself to the Baron as a colo- 
nel in the militia, said that he had brought a recruit. Steuben 
thanked him, at first, but his countenance changed when he found, 
that the recruit was no other than the boy inattendance. A _ ser- 
jeant was ordered to measure him, and found, when his shoes were 
taken off, something by which his height had been increased. The 
Baron patted the child’s head, with a hand trembling with rage, 
and asked him how old he was. He was very young—quite a 
child. “Sir,” said Steuben to the militia colonel, “do you think 
me a rascal!” Oh no, Baron, Ido not.” Then, Sir, I think you 
are one, aninfamous scoundrel, thus to attempt to cheat your 
country.” ‘Then speaking to an officer at his side; “Take off this 
colonel’s spurs, place him in the ranks, and tell General Greene 
from me, that I have sent hima man able to serve, instead of an 
infant whom he would basely have made his substitute. Go, my 
boy, carry the colonel’s horse and spurs to his wife; make my _res- 
pects to her, and tell her, that her husband has gone to fight, as an 
honest citizen should, for the liberty of his country.” 

Steuben was distinguished by the generosity of his temper, and 
the warmth of his passions. He was easily irritated, and therefore 
not well fitted to command an army of freemen, but his thorough 
knowledge of military tactics, acquired in the army of the most ac- 
complished disciplinarian in Europe, rendered his services invalu- 
able to the American cause. He died at his farm, from a paraly- 
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tic sek: in » Nov inher’ 1794: and was inteered in + that vicinity, 
but a tablet, commemorative of his virtues, was placed by Col. 
North, one of his aids,in the church in Nassau-street, New-York, 
where the Baron was accustomed to worship when in that city. 
He was a good christian, and no one, who had so much to do 
with mankind i in all its varieties of character, was ever more be- 
loved. 

We shall next present to our readers a document from the pen 
of that illustrious man, and distinguished benefactor of America, 
General La Fayette. It is written in English, wholly in the auto- 
graph of the General, and is regarded by Mr. Tefft as one of the 
most valuable papers in his collection. 





“Richmond, May 8th, 1781. 

“Col. Semp having my orders to proceed towards Nurth Carolina on a 
business of the utmost importance, he is empowered to do every thing I 
have a right to command, that may answer the purposes of his commission. 
He also has verbal orders from me to deliver to every one it may concern, 
and J earnestly request the officers and people at large to whom he may 
apply, that every aid be given to him in the execution of this important bu- 
siness. 

“LAFAYETTE, M. G.”’ 


The manuscript before us,though in English, is obviously French 
chirography. It has altogether a foreign aspect. No American 
shapes his letters in such a way. A large proportion of the 
words is commenced with capitals or with letters of an unusual 
size. The l’s are J’s, and the C’s I’s. The composition of the let- 
ter is distinguished by caution and correctness. Nota word is suf- 
fered to escape, which, if the officer were taken, would give infor- 
mation totheenemy. In two instances, distinct words are joined 
together, and punctuation omitted almost entirely. These things 
indicate haste in writing. The hand is clear and distinct, but too 
angular to be beautiful. Itis that of a mian of sense, who thinks 
that there are other and higher objects of ambition to be achieved, 
than a merely elegant penmanship. 

Marie Paul Joseph Roch Yois Gilbert Motier Lafayette was 
born at Chavaniac, in Auvergne, the 6th of September, 1757; mar- 
ried, the 11th of April, 1774, at the age of sixteen years, and em- 
barked for America the 26th of April, 1777. After a passage of 
seven weeks, he arrived at Georgetown, South-Carolina. “When 
they landed,” says Sparks, in his Life of Washington, “a distant 
light served to guide them. As they approached the house, (Ma- 
jor Huger’s,) whence it issued, the dogs barked, and the people 
tuok them for a band of marauders landing from an enemy’s ship. 
They were asked who they were, and what they wanted. Baron 
Kalb replied, and all suspicions vanished. ‘The next morning the 
58 
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weather was beautiful. The novelty of all that surrounded him, — 
the room,—the bed covered with moscheto nets,—the black ser- 
vants who came te ask his commands,—the beauty and foreign as- 
pect of the country, which he beheld from his windows, and which 
was covered by a rich vegetation,—all united to produce on M. 
Lafayette a magical effect, and excite in him a variety of inexpres- 
sible sensations.” He next proceeded to Charleston, of which he 
says himselfin his auto-biography of that period, “This beautiful 
city is worthy of iis inhabitants, and every thing there announced 
not only comfort but even luxury.” From Charleston, he travelled 
on horseback, a distance of nearly nine hundred miles, to Philadel- 
phia, where Congress were assembled. That body had not been 
pleased with the pretensions and conduct of many Frenchmen who 
had offered their services in the army,and M. Lafayette was re- 
ceived witha degree of coldness nearly tantamount to a dismissal, 
He sent back the deputies who had waited upon him with the fol- 
lowing note addressed to Congress: “After the sacrifice I have 
made, | have a right to exact two favors; one is, to serve at m 
own expense,—the other is, to serve at first as a volunteer.” This 
modest application was favorably received, and Congress “resolv- 
ed that his services be accepted, and that on account of his zeal, 
illustrious family and connexions, he shall have the rank of Major 
General in the army of the United States.” He was introduced 
to Washingtcn, at a dinner at which several members of Congress 
were present. Before they separated, Washington drew Lafayette 
aside, and invited him to make the Head Quarters his home, adding, 
with a smile, “that he could not promise him the luxury of a court, 
but that, as he was become an American soldier, he would doubtless 
submit cheerfully tothe customs and privations of a republican 
army.” 

~ ade Washington reviewing the troops a few miles from 
Philadelphia, Lafayette arrived there the same day. “We must 
feel embarrassed,” said Washington, “to exhibit ourselves before 
an officer who has just quitted the French troops.” “It is to learn, 
and not to teach, that I come hither,” replied M. Lafayette, and 
that modest tone, which was not common with Europeans, produc- 
ed a very good effect. At the battle of Brandywine, Lafayette 
was very near being taken, and received a severe wound by a ball 
passing through his leg. He wasconveyed to Philadelphia, and 
subsequently to Bethlehem, where he was placed under the care 
of the Moravians, who, he says, “loved him and deplored his war- 
like folly.” Before his wound was sufficiently closed to enable 
him to wear a boot, he, with three hundred and fifty men, attacked 
four hundred Hessians, at Gloucester, who gave way before him. 
Lord Cornwallis coming up with his grenadiers, supposed himself 
to be engaged wjth the corps of General Greene, and was diiven 
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back with the loss of sixty men. This success was very gratifying 
to the army, and Congress resolved, that “it would be extremely 
agreeable to them to see the Marquis de Lafayette at the head of 
a division.” He accordingly succeeded Stephen in the command 
of the Virginians. On the 22d of January, 1778, Congress having 
resolved that Canada should be entered, their choice fell upon 
Lafayette to conduct the expedition. It was about this time that 
some dissatisfaction and jealous feeling existed among some of the 

enerals of the army towards the commander-in-chief. Lafayette, 
cient loved him with the most devoted affection, and upon ac- 
cepting the new commission tendered him by Congress, demand- 
ed that he should “not be made, like Gates, independent of General 
Washington.” At Gates’ own house, he tells us in his memoirs, 
_ he braved the whole party, and threw them into confusion, by ma- 
king them drink the health of their General. The expedition fail- 
ed, from the lateness of the season, and from the smallness of the 
force that could be raised upon our northern frontier, to carry it 
forward. It was prudently abandoned, and upon the approach of 
Spring, Lafayette recalled to the South to co-operate with Wash- 
ington, whose affairs were now in a more flourishing condition. 
Shortly afterwards, our envoy arrived with a treaty of commerce 
between France and the United States. 

It was contrary to the orders of the French government, that 
Lafayette embarked for America, and engaged in the American 
cause. He was influenced solely by his enthusiasm in behalf of 
liberty, to which he was a devotee from childhood. When at col- 
lege, he says, “I recollect with pleasure, that when I was to des- 
cribe, in rhetoric, a perfect courser, I sacrificed the hope of obtain- 
ing a premium, and described the one who, on perceiving the whip, 
threw down his rider!” Such a man, engaged in a just and holy 
cause, cared not for the idie threats of the king, his master. A 
parallel may be drawn between his noble conduct on this occasion, 
and that of our own countrymen who recently flew to the rescue 
of the Texians, in face of the published prohibition of our own gov- 
ernment. France, however, did not regard without interest the 
progress of I .afayette in this country; a strong party at home were 
interested in his success, and in that of the American arms, and 
Lafayette, on his part, by making as favorable a representation as 
possible of our circumstances, endeavored to draw more strongly 
together the bonds of sympathy already existing between the two 
nations. He had done this by his letters, but after the attack upon 
Rhode Island, he determined to return to France, thinking he could 
most effectually advance our interests, for a time, by such a visit. 
He accordingly embarked at Boston, for France, in January 1779, ° 
—used his exertions to have the treaty recently entered into 
between that country and the United States carried into full effect, 
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and after securing, among all classes, as many friends as possible 
to the cause of our countrymen, returned once more to America, 
with the pleasing intelligence, that a French force would soon be 
sent over to assist us. On his arrival in this country a second time, 
he was immediately invested with the command of a body of in- 
fantry of two thousand men, whom he clothed and equipped, partly 
at his own expense; in December, 1780, “his forced marched to 
Virginia, raising two thousand guineas at Baltimore, on his own 
credit, to supply the necessities of the troops; his rescue of Rich- 
mond; his long trial of generalship with Cornwallis, who boasted 
that “the boy should not escape him;” the siege of Yorktown; and 
the storming of the redoubt are proofs of his devotion to the cause of 
American Independence.” In November, 1781, he again returned 
to France, Congress, upon his departure, passing 1 resolutions , 
highly gratifying to his feelings, and his country, upon his arrival 
home, receiving him every where with a degree of enthusiasm, 
proportioned to his distinguished character and merits. He suc- 
ceeded in obtaining gover ‘amental orders for sending immediately 
to America a pow erful army, and “on his arrival in Cadiz, he found 
forty-nine ships, with twenty thousand men, ready to follow him to 
America, had not peace rendered it unnecessary.” At the invita- 
tion of the United States, conveyed in the most urgent terms, he vi- 
sited this country a third time, arriving August 14, 1784, and was 
every where received with the distinction to which be was so r ichly 
entitled, by his gallantry and disinterested devotion to the liberties 
of America. Congress again heaped its honors upon him, appoint- 
ing a deputation to wait on him and return him their unfeigned 
thanks for his noble and efficient services, and to take a formal 
farewell leave of him, in the name and behalf of the United States 
of America. Upon his return to France, he became an_ active 
agent in promoting the cause of the French Revolution, although 
he never countenanced the extravagances in which its furious and 
sanguinary leaders, at a subsequent period, indulged. In 1824, af- 
ter a lapse of forty years, he visited the United States, and was 
every where received as a guest of the nation, with honors which 
monarchs might have envied, but which were paid solely to the 
merits of the 1 man, the hero, and the illustrious friend of liberty. 

The following hitherto unpublished autograph letter of General 
Lincoln, to the Governor of Georgia, dated Charles Town, January 
12th, 1780, will be perused witha lively interest by the citizens 
of the South: 


“Sir,—The evening of the 10th, a ship was seen and spoken with off this 
bar, from New-York bound to Georgia, with Hessian troops on board. By 
various signals she threw out, and for other reasons, we are induced to be- 
lieve, that she is one of a large fleet which was ready for sea when our last 
advices left Philadelphia—that the subjugation of this State is their object, 
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and that the seaports will claim their first attention. From this conviction, 
{ have been induced to request the Governor of this State to order General 
Wilkinson, with his brigade, to assemble and take post in Augusta, to curb 
the unfriendly, check the Indians, and repel any movements of the enemy 
towards the upper part of the country, unless in very considerable force. I 
rely upon it, that every assistance will be given by your State to promote 
these salutary purposes,—that your men will turn out with alacrity, and 
keep the field with perseverance. 

“T am informed that the people are entering into combinations not to 
supply the army but on certain conditions. Such agreements are danger- 
ous to the safety of the country, and I hope for the interposition of the civil 
(sub, authority) agreeably to the enclosed recommendation of Congress, 
19th November. I enclose you also the resolves of Congress of che 9th 
and 29th of March. By the former you will observe that Congress have re- 
duced the number of your regiments, and that one only is to be kept up;— 
by the second, that the incorporating the regiments and arranging the re- 
tained one, agreeably to the resolve of Congress, May 27, 1778, is left with 
you and the commanding officer of the Southern army. I wish they had 
come to hand before your late assembly had taken the matter up, as it 

would have saved them much trouble, and the business been sooner 
completed,—but however, I think it is not now too late, and am ready to 
give any assistance in this business at any time. The sooner it is com- 
pleted the better, for Congress have called upon your State to fill up the 
retained one, as you will see by their resolve of the 11th of November last. 
I have no objection to officering the retained, as agreed on; and recommend- 
ed by the officers, viz: by the seniors. Ifyou are in sentiment with me, I 
wish the officers might be appointed without loss of time, and that you 
would give them certificates of their appointments; for I have no blank 
commissions. As soon as they arrive I willsend them. 

“From an idea that the first and principal contest will be on and near the 
sea-coast, I shal] be under the necessity of removing the Continentals from 
the upper part of the country; but you may be assured that I have no’ partial 
attachment to any particular State. The limits of the Southern department 
cnly will circumscribe my attention, and every support will be given to 
the inland settlements which their circumstances shall require, and my 
numbers will permit me to grant. 

“T am anxious that some further military supplies be thrown into your 
country. <A deficiency of wagons only has prevented my doing it before 
now. I wish your State would aid the Quarter Master in this matter. 

“T have the honor to be, Sir, 
“Your most obedient servant, 
“B. LINCOLN.” 


This distinguished General of the Revolution was born at Hing- 
ham, (Mass.) “January 2 3, 1734. His early life was devoted to 
agricultural pursuits, and he followed his quiet occupations till the 
declaration of American independence, wher he turned his plough- 
share into a sword, and prepared for the conflict that shortly fol- 
lowed. The talents of General Lincoln were such as to command 
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the confidence of his countrymen, both as a statesman and a mili- 
tary commander, and he accordingly occupied a conspicuous po- 
sition during the “times that tried men’s souls.” At the breaking 
out of the war, he held the post of Lieutenant-Colonel of the mili- 
tia. He was a member of the Provincial Congress, one of the 
Secretaries of that body, and also one of the Committee of Cor- 
respondence. In 1776 he was appointed Brigadier-General, and 
shortly after Major-General by his own State. An admirable 
disciplinarian, his first efforts were directed to the organizing of 
the militia, at the head of a body of whom he placed himself, and 
joined the main army at New York in October. His thorough 
acquaintance with military tactics recommended him to the notice 
of Congress, and he received the commission of Major-General in 
the United States army. He was selected by the Commander-in- 
Chief to assist Gates in opposing Burgoyne at the North. A de- 
tachment of his troops, under Colonel Brown, surprised the Enz- 
lish at the landing at Lake George, took 200 batteauxs, with 203 
men, and recovered 100 American prisoners. After effecting a 
juncture with Gates, to whom he ranked second in command, he 
was severely wounded in an engagement, in the leg, and was obli- 
ged to lay by for several months. The following August, upon 
his recovery, he was appointed by Congress to conduct the war in 
the Southern department. He reached Charleston, December, 
1778, and entered upon the discharge of his duties under circum- 
stances of a peculiarly trying nature. Our army in this quarter, 
was weak, undisciplined, small in number, and quite incompetent 
to cope with the powerful forces of Great Britain, that had _re- 
cently arrived under the command of Prevost. That General 
had already taken possession of Savannah. Lincoln, in order to 
protect the upper counties of Georgia, proceeded to Augusta, 
but the British commander changing his position with a view to 
the occupancy of Charleston, Lincoln retraced his steps to this 
spot, and upon his arrival found that the enemy had retired from 
before the city. Upon the arrival ef Count D’Estaing with forces 
from France, he in connection with that commander, made an at- 
tack upon the British force, which had again possessed itself of 
Savannah, and although ultimately defeated, displayed a degree of 
valour and fine military conduct worthy of any victory. His 
next step was to defend Charleston against the increased powers 
of England under the command of General Clinton, but the dis- 
content of the troops and the superior numbers of the enemy 
obliged him at last to capitulate, after having refused to surrender, 
‘ and holding out stoutly for the space of a month. The following 
November, Lincoln was exchanged for the British General Phillips, 
who had been taken prisoner at Saratoga. In the campaign of 
1781, Lincoln commanded a division, and at Yorktown performed 
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a conspicuous part, receiving the submission, and directing the 

distribution of the conquered troops. In October, 1781, he was 

appointed Secretary of War, in which office he continued three 

years, and upon its resignation, retired to his farm. In 1786-7, 

the Governor of Massachusetts appointed him commander of a 

body of militia, despatched for the suppression of Shay’s insur- 

rection. In 1787, he was elected Lieutenant-Governor of his na- 

tive State—-was a member of the Convention that ratified the 

Federal Constitution, and appointed, by Washington, Collector of 
the port of Boston in 1789. He was a member of the American 

Academy of Arts and Sciences, and of the Massachusetts Histor- 

ical Society. He died in 1810. 

Lincoln wrote a firm, strong, bold, flowing hand, such as might 
be expected from a person of his character. He wielded the pen 
of a manof liberal genius. Its strokes were powerful, and so 
were the efforts of his mind. He sacrificed grace to strength_—a 
more desirable quality for a statesman and a general. The writer 
makes frequent use of the dash, and this little peculiarity may be 
said to be characteristic of the movements of a General dashing 
along with his army. 

We cannot omit from this notice of valuable documents, several 
autographs of the distinguished Archibald Bulloch, first President 
of the Provincial Council of Georgia, subsequently Governor of 
that State and member of Congress of the United States. “He 
was one of the four gentlemen,” says McCall in his history of 
Georgia, “who invited the republicans of Georgia, to rally round 
the standard of freedom, at the libertv pole in Savannah. The re- 
mainder of his useful life was ardently and zealously devoted to 
the union of Georgia with the other States in the common cause. 
He announced the declaration of independence, during his execu- 
tive administration, and aided in the formation of a constitution for 
its government.” 

The following is one among several of his letters before us, 
which breathe the true spirit of freedom. We select it, because 
ithas never yet appeared before the public. 





“Savannan, May 16, 1776. 
“Dear Sir,— 

“I snatch my pen to write you a few lines. It is toinform you, that not- 
withstanding my utmost exertions to procure materials for making the ne- 
cessary signals ever since you left Savannah, I was not able to get them. 
By Lieutenant Hovington I row send them, and I beg you will take the 
trouble to have the needful done with them. 

“We have had the misfortune since you left us, through the imprudence 
of Capt. Brown, to have both our guard-boats, and all our people in them, 
taken by the minions of tyranny. Cockspur, poor Oats and LeRoche were 
killed in this melancholy affair. 
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“We are just now informed that a number of Transports are arrived at 
Brunswick in North Carolina, so that you find we ere likely to have a warm 
summer of it. God grant us virtue and fortitude to resist these hellish at. 
tempts of tyranny toenslave the American sons of freedom! My best res. 
pects attend you and al] your family, and I am, 

“Dear friend, 
“Your most obedient serv’t. 
Arcn’p. BuLtocn. 


Governor Bulloch was a member of Congress during the dis- 
cussion of the expediency of the Declaration of Independence, 
which he strenuously advocated, but having been dispatched with 
Mr. Houston by Congress to Georgia on public business, a short 
time before the adoption of the measure, and being immediately 
elected Governor, he was unable to return to the North, in order 
to affix his name to that immortal document. Had it not been 
for this circumstance, his name, with that of John Houstoun, 
would undoubtedly have appeared among the signatures to the 
Declaration of Independence. 


AUTOGRAPH LETTER OF GENERAL ARTHUR ST. CLAIR. 
“SPRINGFIELD, Feb. 23, 1780. 

“ Sir,—I am just returned from New York, and find the ice unfit for the 
passage of the troops. Second River is nearly given way, and Hackinsack 
so weak that the weight of an axe would break through it any where. Iim- 
mediately sent to stop the assembling of the troops, so that it has occasioned 
no stir whatever, and as it is now set in cold again, it may be practicable a 
few nights hence when the moon will rise later. 

“There was near three feet of water upon the marshes, which I appre- 
hend has prevented the return of the personsent to New York. 

“T have the honor to be, 
Sir, your Excellency’s 
Most obedient serv’t. 
A’r. Str. Crarr.”’ 

This letter is without address. To it we find the following 
succinct sketch appended by Mr. Teffit: 

“Major-General Arthur St. Clair, whose autograph letter is annexed, was 
born in Scotland, and came to this country in 1755. At an early period of 
life he served as Lieutenant in the British army;—was under Genl. Wolfe at 
the taking of Quebec,—served during the whole of the French war of 1756. 
Retiring from the army, he settled in Ligonier Valley, the site of Ligonier 
old Fort, of which he had been the first commandant. In 1775, appointed 
toa colonelcy in the continental service. In 1776, served in Canada under 
Generals Thompson and Sullivan;—same year, joined General Washington 
in Jersey, and aided in the capture of the Hessians at Trenton, and was at 
the battle of Brandywine;—after the peace, a member of Congress and 
President of that body. In 1788, appointed Governor of the North West- 
ern Territory. In 1791, he was again appointed a Major-General in the army 


of the United States. 
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“In all the various stations and situations of his life, after he became 
known to Genl. Washington, he enjoyed the special confidence and warm 
friendship of that immortal patriot. 

“General St. Clair died at his residence in the Valley of Legonier in the 
year 1817 or 18, in neglected solitude, literally a great man in ruins.” 


Copy of a letter of Major-General Wm. Heath to Brigadier- 
General James Clinton. General Heath was a brave oflieor of 
the Revolution—born in Roxbury, (Mass.) in 1737, and bred a 
farmer. During the year 1777,-78, he was the commanding ofh- 
cer of the Eastern department;—in’79 returned to the main army, 
and was invested with the chief command of the troops on the East 
side of the Hudson. He died in 1812. The hand-writing of 
General Heath is very clear and beautiful: 

“Dear Sir,— 

“I now send to your direction, Hazleton Spencer. You will see by my 
other letter of an old date, all that I know of him. He would have been 
long since sent to you, could we have found a mode of conveyance. 

“T was lately informed, that two men left New York with dispatches for 
Quebec. They cre to proceed by secret routes. One of them is a little 
rising of five feet, short, black, curled hair, light blue coat, about 40 years of 
age. The other is about five feet eight or nine inches, light long hair, 
about twenty-five years of age, wears a brown coat. Possiby they may 
somewhere pass your patrolling parties. 

“There was an action on the 16th, off the Capes of Virginia, between 
the French and English fleets. The British say, they have worsted the 
French; but we have not yet received the French account. The New 
York paper of the 28th says, they had one Lieutenant, two Midshipmen, 
and forty seamen killed, and about eighty wounded. It is said General 
Greene had an action likewise, on the 16th, with Lord Cornwallis, in which 
many were killed and wounded on both sides,—that the advantage was in 
his favor,—that General Greene intended to attack again, and that his army 
was superior to the enemy’s. The Marquis de la Fayette, by the last ac- 
counts, was at Annapolis in Maryland, where the British say he is blocked 
in by two armed vessels, which will oblige him to make a circuitous march, 
of considerable distance, if he effects any thing. 

Tomson had my guard yesterday. I am much pleased with him. He 
will undonbtedly make a very good officer,—will meet with every notice 
and assistance from me. 7 

“I am, with very great regard, dear sir, your ob’t. serv’t. 

(Signed) W. Hearn.” 


The last specimen which we shall present to our readers, is a 
short note in the autograph of the celebrated Francis Marion, ad- 
dressed to Samuel Dwight, Esq. dated “23d March, 1'782.”— 


“‘Sir—You will deliver all the sequestered estates put under your care 
to Col. Grimke, with the amounts of the produce delivered for public uses 
or expenses for the plantations, and taking receipts. | 

“IT am, your obedient serv’t. Francis Marion.” 
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We copy the following brief sketch of Marion’s life from the 
Encyclopedia Americana: 


“Francis Marion, a distinguished American officer in the revolutionary 
war, was born near Georgetown, South Carolina, iu the year 1733. He 
was engaged in agricultural pursuits until the year 1759, when he became 
a soldier, and served with credit against the Cherokee Indians. As soon 
as the war between the mother country and the colonies broke out, he was 
ealled to the command of a company in his native State. In 1776, he co- 
operated bravely in the defence of Fort Moultrie, and soon reached the 
rank of Lieutenant-Colonel, commandant of a regiment, in which capacity 
he acted during the siege of Charleston. He became, subsequently, a 
Brigadier-General in the militia of South Carolina, an indefatigable and 
most useful partisan. The country from Camden to the sea coast, between 
the Pedee and Santee rivers, was the scene of his operations. Many very 
striking and characteristic anecdotes of his prowess and habits are related 
in the life of him, written by Col. Horry, and in Garden’s Anecdotes of 
the Revolutionary War. It is stated, that in addition to his distinction in 
partisan warfare, General Marion acquired much reputation by the assis- 
tance which he bestowed in conducting the seiges of the captured posts 
held by the enemy. At Georgetown, Fort Watson, Fort Motte, Granby, 
Parker’s Ferry and at Eutaw, he highly distinguished himself. Major Gar- 
den represents him as next, if not altogether equal, to Henry Lee, in vigi- 
lance, activity and enterprize. He died in February, 1795, having an ex- 
cellent personal as well as a high military character.”’ 


The autograph before us, is written in an easy, flowing hand, 
evidently in haste, but still with a due degree of care. The punc- 
tuation is correct, but the old-fashioned style of commencing most 
of the words with capitals is observed. The signature is a study. 
No person ever shaped his letters exactly like Marion. The ini- 
tials soar aloft like two citadels, and the peculiar and involved 
flourish at the end,resembles the marches, countermarches and 
doublings of his own partisans in the swamps of Carolina. It is 
altogether a hand strongly marked with character. 





THE PRAYER. 


I. 


J saw a boy—all sad and lone, 
His lip upturned in scorn; 
Madly he swore, and oft he wished 
He never had been born. 
I heard him curse the day that e’er 
To him had first been given, 
The sister fair, who by him sat,— 
Her eyes firm fixed on Heaven. 
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Il. 


It seems a word that sister spoke 
Playfully—in her jest— 

Had snatched that brother’s love away, 
It had so touched his breast. 

And tho’ that sister often sought 
To win his love again, 

She saw with grief that every art 
Her fondness tried was vain. 


Hil. 


Months onward rolled, and still that girl 
Shared not her brother’s love, 

Whilst still new arts she tried—but found 
That none his heart could move. 

At length one morn as wandering on, 
That boy his path-way took 

Beside a brake of underwood 
That overhung a brook; 


IV. 
From out its depths a voice he heard, 
That sweetly breathed forth—there— 
In that lone—solitary spot, 
To God—an ardent prayer. 
He paused,—and glancing thro’ the wood, 
He saw beside him near, 
That sister—weeping on her knees, 
And heard in accents clear: 
Vv. 
“Father! forgive him, tho’ he be 
A brother most unkind, 
And if no smile on me he deigns, 
Thy smile yet may he find. 
. Turn thou that brothers steps to thee; 
Oh! teach him to forgive, 


Pour thou upon his heart thy grace, 
And Father! let him live. 
VI. 
And if it be thy will,—that whilst 
I journey here below, 
No more that brother on my heart 
His sun-light smile may throw,— 
Oh! when this dreary life is past, 
May we no more be riven, 
But heart with heart unite once more 


In the bright land—of Heaven.” 
’ 





Pelayo. 











VII 


Instant a blush of shame lit up 
That wayward brother’s cheek, 
The tears fell from his eye—yet not 
A word his lips could speak; 
But straightway at the feet, he fell, 
Of her, that sister dear; 
The while his heart gave thanks to Him 
Who kindly answers Prayer. 





“PeLtayo; A Story of the Goth,” is the title of anew Romance, by the 
author of the “Yemassee,’”’ announced for publication shortly. We have 
been favored by the publishers with a few sheets, from which we extract 
the following opening passages.—[Ep. S. L. Journat. 


PELAYO. 
I. 


Tuer: is, after all, only a certain quantity of power in the 
world, and the loss of it from one spot simply announces its trans- 
transfer to another. Our laments for the decayed town or the 
ruined empire, grateful enough to the spirit of poetry, are not often 
called for in reality. These events usually result from some lead- 
ing necessity, which, deplorable enough at the time, the foresight 
of a benevolent Providence designs for some lasting and general 
benefit. Our regrets are most usually precipitate; our sorrows, 
in half the number of cases, in advance of their occasion, and ima- 
gination, in this way, too frequently usurps the province of expe- 
rience. Change is the subject of lament, for ever, with the men 
who are themselves stationary—the men who receive, but never 
transmit, opinions. Innovation, sometimes ruinous, is always of 
good import, since it indicates mental activity—the lack of which 
is the worst feature in the history of men and nations. Even re- 
volutions, the horrors of which are lamentable, are injurious to places 
rather than to people. The great bulk of mankind grow wiser upon 
them, and the discovery of a new abiding-place, like the discovery 
ofa new truth, must always afford an added empire to thought, and 
a wider realm to the wing of liberty. 


II, 


With the decay of Rome arose the stupendous genius of the 
Gothic empire, happily imaged by Hercules, its tutelar divinity. 
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Auxiliaries first, then allies, the Visigoths became at last, under 

Euric, protectors of the Romans. The power of this monarch 

was prodigious. In the language of history, as well of the poet, 

the North was excited or appeased by his nod; and Rome, the 

proud and terrible, was content to receive the aid and recognise 

the law, of a race it still continued to consider as barbarian. At 

this period the Visigoths were all-potent among the mightiest na- 

tions,even so remote as Persia; and the oracle of history here 

pauses to demand, to what magnitude would their power have 

risen had Euric, under whom it grew, survived till the maturity of 
his son Alaric, and had not the national adversary been Clovis, the 

valiant and ambitious genius, raised up, We may suppose as an 

especial agent, for itscontrol. France took rank with the death of 
Euric. Alaric ascended the throne of the Visigoths when a mere 

boy, and the circumstance stimulated the bigoted Franks into hos- 

tile activity. ‘They were orthodox Catholics, the Visigoths were 

Arians. “It grieves me,” cried Clovis to his warriors, “it grieves 

me to see the Arians in possession of the fairest part of Gaul. Let 
us march against them, and, with the aid of God, vanquish these 

heretics, and divide their provinces.” Bigotry and spoil, the com- 
mon stimulants of war, had their due influence. ‘The proposition 
was received with a unanimous shout of assent, and Clovis march- 
ed upon his enemy. The two monarchs met near Poictiers; a 
decisive battle took place—the Visigoths were defeated, and Ala- 
ric slain. The provinces were divided, and the honors of the 
Catholic faith restored by the strong arm in all those portions of 
Gaul from which the Arian Goths had hitherto expelled it. 


Iil. 


Sixty years after this event, Leovogild ascended the throne of 
the Goths. He roiled back the tide of war upon his enemies, sus- 
tained and reinvigorated his drooping people, and by mixed valor 
and prudence effectually restored the confidence and stability of 
the kingdom. From his time to that of Witiza, a space of a hun- 
dred years, this prosperity continued, and the Goths were still 
powerful by.sea and land. The reign of Witiza at the outset pro- 
mised a like increase ‘of glory with that of his predecessors. Brave 
and equitable at first, he gave to the choice of the people the full- 
est sanction, while maintaining for a long period the same elevat- 
ed character. Justice and moderation, so far, marked the progress 
of his rule; and the best evidence, perhaps, of the correctness of 
history in its estimate of his virtues, may be gathered from the fact 
that, for the first time in a long series of years, a liberal and inde- 
pendent spirit began to prevail throughout the nation, adorning, 
with a show of moral beauty, that name which was soon to be 
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blotted out forever. Powerful and seemingly united at home, 
feared, or at least respected, among the neighboring nations, the 
empire of the Goths, at this time, was not unworthy of the high- 
flown pretension with which it claimed and challenged a compari- 
son with Rome. Almost arrogant in its boldness, we may yet 
estimate highly its firra resolve and elevated character, when, un- 
der the sway of the present monarch, we find the National Coun- 
cil of Toledo firmly and successfully resisting the demand then 
urged by the Pope, as successor to St. Peter, of absolute domin- 
ion in and over the christian States of Europe. Such was the na- 
tion then; but, in one sense, the evidence of character is defective, 
The nation was never nigher than at that moment to its overthrow. 
The independence and improved mental character of the people 
were the deadliest foes possessed by the existing government. 
Their aflections were not with their rulers—there was no commu- 
nity of feeling betweenthem. A new truth had gotten abroad 
among men. Veneration, the bearded despot, was tottering upon 
his ancient towers. Implicit obedience had given way to doubt— 
doubt had brought enquiry into exercise, and the scales of supersti- 
tion and a blind obedience had fallen, in consequence, from a thou- 
sandeyes. Once seeing, it saw all—it never slept again. The 
very power which had bidden defiance to the chains of Rome was 
of itself fatal to the old tyrranies which had make a serf of the sub- 
ject, and degraded the neck of manhood to a collar. Power was 
embraced by change, and the issue was revolution. 
IV. 

Moderate tyrannies are of all others the most dangerous and 
deadly, and it is therefore fortunate for mankind that it is the very 
essence of misrule to glide or leap intoexcess. Excess provokes 
resistance, and the tyrrany is overthrown. 'To Witiza himself, the 
reigning prince, is ascribed the activity of innovation and thought 
among the people. Though, at first, rather remarkable for the 
equity and moderation of his rule, the possession of power beyond 
the legitimate grasp of his own intellect, as in the case of Nero, is 
said to have corrupted his heart; it certainly changed his character. 
His reign, in progress of time, became unpopular—with a. part of 
the nation at least, and some harsh proceedings against the Jews, 
who continued to draw outa miserable existence, under every sort 
of privation, among a people whose laws denied them toleration 
and decreed their expulsion, at length prompted this oppressed 
and wretched people to an intrigue with the neighbouring Sara- 
cens—even then, to the Goths, a frequent and formidable enemy. 
Such an event threatened the empire, at the same moment, with 
foreign and intestine war. Butthe aim of the Jews miscarried— 
their plans were discovered in time for prevention; the insurrection- 
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ists were put down; and, as a necessary consequence, their bonds 
grew heavier and their penalties less endurable than ever. 


Vv. 


But though the insurrectionists were quelled, or quieted, the 
general discontent following internal strife and unaccustomed pri- 
vation was not so readily subdued. War and disaffection had 
brought their own troubles along with them; and, as in the old 
condition of all the European states there never could have been ' 
any sympathy between the ruler and the great body of the ruled, | 
the intrigues of the oppressed Jews had opened the eyes of thou- 
sands, in other classes, to their own oppression. In the general 
ferment, the Gothic nobles, who were luxurious and sensual, had 
their sufficient share; and by their arts the people were stimula- 
ted to that fever which was to be their owndeath. They were no 
longer the brave barbarians who, under fiuric, had vanquished 
the martial nobles of the Tarragonese provinces, had penetrated 
to the heart of Lusitania, and, when Odoacer. usurped the sover- 
eignty of Italy, compelled him to yield up, as far as the Rhine and 
the ocean, all the Roman conquests beyond the Alps. They 
were no longer the people whose dauntless valour overcame the 
hardy discipline of the Roman legion. They too had soon fallen 
into all the degeneracies and the tastes of Rome. Like her, and 
with far greater rapidity, they had sunk from all the attributes of 
that forward valour and manly simplicity of character which had 
made them, like her, the sovereigns of the world and period. To 
a people so deteriorated, the consequences of unaccustomed war- 
fare may readily be told. Discontent among the people grew 
with increasing expenditure on the part of the nobles. The lat- 
ter, under oppressions not sanctioned by popular sympathy, had 
occasioned expenditures which that people were yet to satisfy. 
This taught them the difference of interest which, once known, 
must overthrow every rule—the difference between the people 
and their rulers—the consciousness of a dissimilarity of purpose 
and position, at once provoking discontent and demanding hostility. 
Nor was this spirit of dissatisfaction entirely confined to the peo- 
ple. The inferior nobles had their discontents also; discontents 
which continued to increase as they surveyed the excesses in 
which the more wealthy of their order engaged. They craved 
equally their indulgences, but they lacked the necessary resour- 
ces. To oppress the inferior, therefore—to imitate the exactions 
of those above them—was the resort of this latter division. The 
Jews, for whom after their late intrigue there was little sympathy, 
were the first and legitimate victims. Their goods were the 
common spoil, and what they could not lie away or secrete, be- 
eame, in great part, the prey of their oppressors. After these, 
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the inferior orders of the Christians—for religion does not hold 
ground against misrule—succeeded to their fate, and a reckless 
and rash spirit of provocation, throughout the land, paved the 
way for a downfall of that power in which the sway of the gov- 
ernment seemed to be deposited. Nothing could limit the exces- 
ses of this petty nobility, which did not content itself with the 
possessions of the inferior, but, in the end, proceeded to subject to 
its unrefined desires the wives and daughters of the classes most 
unprivileged, or seeming least secure. 


VI. 

With a re-awakening of the early spirit of virtue which was 
said to have distinguished the outset of his reign,and from which 
he had himself lamentably fallen, the king, Witiza, determined to 
make head against these excesses. Auxiliary to this determina- 
tion, it so happened that Theodofred, an old and decayed noble, 
was guilty of a.gross outrage upon a woman of the lower orders. 
The rabble took up the cause of justice, and pursued the offender 
into the very court of the palace of Toledo. Theodofred, secure 
as he thought of the protection of the king, no less than of his 
castle, looked to be defended against the canaille who pursued 
him; but he was mistaken. Whether it was that a sentiment of 
right in reality gave the monarch a spur to justice, or whether, as 
is more pr obable, he hoped by a timely and severe act of authori- 
ty to win back some of those gulden opinions from the people 
which he had but too obviously neglected, may now only be con- 
jectured; but his proceeding was marked with all the’ decision, 
even if it lacked the impulse and the intendment, of justice. He 
met the rabble—assured them of his sympathy, and promised 
them the adequate punishment of the criminal. ‘They were paci- 
fied, and he kept his word. Theodofred was immediately deprived 
of his sight—a favourite punishment with the Goths—and, in des- 
pite of the prayers and murmurs of the nobles, was immured, un- 
der the doom of imprisonment for life, in a dungeon at Cordova. 


VIl. 


This terrible, but strictly just punishment, was the signal for a 
greater rebellion than that which had been recently put down. 
The nobles made common cause in defence of their order, the 
privileges of which they asserted to have been invaded. Witiza 
refused to make any concessions, and they raised the standard of 
insurrection throughout the kingdom. The common people them- 
selves, though truly without motive for coalition with the nobles, 
joined with them against the sovereign, in whose person they saw 
only the imbodied form of that domination which had oppressed 
them. To these, the Jews, glad of any chances for that commo- 
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tion which they had themselves laboured to provoke in vain, at 
once gave all their assistance. Thus, welded into one, the ex- 
treme castes of the nation stood up, a solid and headlong power 
in array against their common ruler. It was Roderic, the son of 
Theodofred, that led them. His wrong was that most present to 
their eyes, and his valour and daring recklessness, at the same 
time, gave force to the suggestion that proposed him as their leader. 
His frst stroke against the sovereign was made in the city of 
Cordova. ‘The dungeon which enclosed his sightless father was 
assaulted and stormed—the son stood before the sire, and was un- 
seen. 

“Who is it that approaches?—what new danger awaits me? 
Must Theodofred look now for death from the hands of Witiza? 
Lo! I am ready,” was the speech of the captive. 

“Not death!—not death! but freedom!” exclaimed the son. 

“Who speaks’—that voice” cried the victim, as he tottered for- 
ward at the well-known sounds. 

“Is thy son’s—is Roderick’s. He brings thee freedom and ven- 
geance. Father! I stand before thee.” 

“I hear thee, but I see thee not, my son!” 

“That is a word for blood and a fierce vengeance, and thou shalt 
have it! I swear it on my sword, the tyrant shall perish, even as 
thy sight.” 

“A pproach—let my hand press thy head—let me feel, for I know 
thee not, my son.” 

. The son knelt to the blind old sire, and the guided hands rested 
upon the uncovered head in benediction. The warriors around 
hailed the auspices with a shout of fierce enthusiasm, and they 
daringly began the war which was destined to shake the kingdom 
of the Goths to its centre. Three armies, at the same moment, 
traversed the empire. One of these was led by Witiza, who, 
lacking nothing of the valour come from his ancestors in direct 
lineage, at once went forth against the insurgents. Another, and 
the most numerous, was that of Roderic. The third, infinitely 
inferior in every respect to both of these, was led, in support of 
the reigning monarch, by his two sons, Egiza and Pelayo; but at 
too great a distance from the scene of war to co-operate with 
their sire against the approaching power of his enemy. 


Vill. 


The respective armies of the sovereign and the rebel, after sev- 
eral skirmishes, indecisive and only stimulating a wish for a closer 
struggle, met, at length, under the walls of the capital city of To- 
ledo. The close strife of the sword, the spear, and the cleavin 
battle-axe, came terribly on, after the manner of the time, and 
with a revival of much of that sanguinary valour long suspended 
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in their history, but which, at one time, had made even the Impe- 
rial Queen of Cities, the mighty Rome, cower and give back be- 
fore the Gothic arms. Then rose the shout and the hurrah—the 
cry of conquest and the shriek of pain—the concentrated bitterness 
and malignity so naturally the result of a strife,in which people 
of the same land and origin stand up in hate against each other, 
The insolent hope of rebellion rose into a desperate halloo, min- 
gled with the confident cry of legitimate power. Both were 
anxious, prompted by leading, but different motives. Never were 
the arms of opposing arrays more equally balanced. The battle 
was protracted from sunrise to sunset; now approaching, and now 
receding from beneath, the walls of Toledo. The citizens thronged 
upon the towers and the battlements, looking forth in anxious 
doubt upon the progress of the strife. ‘Twice did the insurrec- 
tionists fall back in panic before the well-ordered array of the 
sovereign. Twice did Witiza, with the aoe horns of royalty 
upon his brow, and mounted upon a car blazing with jewels, such 
as was common to all the luxurious monarchs of the Goths, rush 
forward upon the retreating thousands of Roderick, crying, “Vic- 
tory—victory! gallant nobles and fair gentlemen of Spain—one 
more blow—one more blow, and a rich prize for the head of the 
traitor.” But such was not the destiny of the insurgent chief. 
He threw himself into the thick of battle. He stood in the path of 
his retreating troops—his own sword cleft the neck of the foremost 
fugitive, and his voice rang, like a clear note from the full-throated 
trumpet, in a peal more full of terror than any shock of the foe. 
He cheered them with a new hope—he led them forward with a 
fresh strength and better decision, and, for the third time, the ar- 
mies clashed spears in opposing battle. How close was that 
struggle—how doubtful the result! What then were.the hopes of 
insurrection—what then the doubts of legitimacy! The stake 
was great alike, to the sovereign and the rebel; and the efforts of 
both were worthy of the adventure. For a long time the battle 
hung in suspense—a feather’s weight, a word more or less, on 
either side, had determined the issue; and, duly conscious of this 
truth, Roderick determined to single out, and by opposing man- 
fully the danger in its very head, if possible, to make it less. 
Through the thick masses he pressed forward on his way. Amid 
the crowd and the dust, defying the hostile spear, and dashing aside 
the friendly, the strong-armed rebel rushed daringly to grapple 
with his king. Witiza beheld his approach, and readily conceived 
his object. He shrank not from the encounter, but, leaping from 
his car of battle, armed only with battle-axe and sword, he stood 
upon a small eminence, and waved his hand in signal to his ene- 
my. His nobles gave back at his bidding, and, as if by tacit con- 
sent, the two armies threw up their crossed spears and suspended 
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their strokes, in breathless anticipation of the single combat of the 
chiefs. 

«| have thee, tyrant!—I have thee now, for vengeance!” cried 
Roderick as he came; and he lifted his battle-axe to his shoulder, 
and rushed fearlessly up the hill. 

“Thou comest for justice,and thoy shalt have it, traitor!” cried 
the monareh, who knew how much he might rely on his ancient 
prowess. 

And then came the stroke and the clash—the affronting thrust 
of the sword and the resolute parry, the keen eye guiding it in the 
true direction, so that it touched not. The king gave back before 
the rebel, and then rose, with a thrilling joy, the shout from the 
force of the insurgents; then trembled the ranks of the sovereign, 
and they would have rushed forward to his aid; but when they 
looked again, it was Roderick who had shrunk—Witiza pressing 
upon him, and the rebel party upon his knee. Once more did he 
recover to the attack, and so stoutly plied he his blows that the 
weary arm of the monarch might well have failed to meet them 
with corresponding vivacity. But Witiza had an old renown. 
Had he not met the insurgent Basques, and overthrown the Tar- 
ragonese nobies, and driven back the invading Franks, until his 
name became a terror to each foreign power? Should he now 
give back before rebellion? He did not; he knew the strength of 
his arm—the superiority of his skill—and his soul was fearless as 
his steel was true. He put aside his enemy’s blows, and dreadful 
and thick were his own. It was Roderick’s turn to shrink—to 
give way—to flee. He yielded to what seemed his destiny, and 
the brave monarch pressed hard upon the rebel, as, fighting and 
facing to the last, he descended, still battling, from the eminence 
where, in the sight of both armies, the combat had been going on. 
At that instant a voice arose from the crowd of insurgent chiefs—a 
solemn, deep voice of inquiry. It came from the lips of the blind 
Theodofred. 

“Speak!” cried he to the warriors around him—*speak! tell me 
how the fight goes; for I hear not the shouts of our people, and 
my eyes see not the form of my son.” 

: Roderick heard—and shame and a new fury grew active in his 
osom. 

“I fight still, my father. Thou shalt have vengeance, though 
thine eyes behold it not. Ho! Witiza, | cross swords with thee 
again!” and he resolutely rushed up the hill. The monarch met 
him, unrelaxing, with his ancient spirit. 

“Thou art not stronger, nor I weaker, thou traitor, than when I 
struck with thee before. Thy hope shall be the same.” 

And they renewed the strife; but scarcely had it begun, when 
an arrow—a single arrow—perfidiously shot from the insurgent 
ranks, with deadly aim, penetrated the eye of Witiza. The mon- 
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arch reeled beneath the shaft, and his lifted battle-axe struck wide 
of the head of his enemy, upon which it was otherwise unerringly 
descending. In that moment he cried— ! 

“Ha! slave, thou hast slain thy king! It is over.” 

Dizzy and dazzled, he reeled about like one drunk with wine, and 
the steel of Roderick’s weapon then penetrated his bosom. He 
clasped the weapon-blade in his hands, and fell heavily to the earth, 
The star of rebellion was triumphant and in the ascendant, while 
that of Witiza went down in blood. The king of the Goths lay 
prostrate beneath his conqueror, the foot of the rebel was upon 
his breast, and the cry of horror from the one army, and the shout 
of exultation from the other, went up ina fierce diapason, as thus, 
bestriding his victim, his sharp blade smote the neck of the sov- 
ereign, till the gray head rolled from it along the hill. That event 
determined the conflict—the courage of Witiza’s army fell with 
its leader; and, now a confusion, and now a rout, they fled before 
theirenemy. The streets of the neighbouring city of Toledo, to 
which they now fled for shelter, ran thick with their blood, as, 
without offering resistance, they sunk under the swords of their 
pursuers. In that hour, while yet the conqueror stood over the 
body of his sovereign, and on the spot where he had slain him, 
three of his bravest warriors seized upon him, and pinioned him to 
the earth. A dozen crossed their spears over his body, while in 
his sight waved as many swords. 

“Swear!” cried the chiefs. 

“Swear!” cried the people. 

“Swear as a Gothic noble!” cried the nobles. 

“Swear as a Goth!” cried the common soldiery. 

“I swear asa Goth—I swear as a noble!” was the response of 
Roderick. 

“Swear to be honourable!” cried one of the former. 

“Swear to be merciful!” cried one of the latter. 

“Swear to be true!” cried the noble. 

“Swear to be just!” cried the soldier. 

“In the name of the great God of heaven and earth—the friend 
of man—the protector of the Goths—the father of the most holy 
faith, I, Roderick, son of Theodofred, and true descendant from 
Chindaswind the Goth, I swear to you, nobles of the Goths—I 
swear to be honourable and true. I swear to you, people of the 
Goth—I swear to be just and merciful. God sees,God hears! I 
have sworn!” 

“Bring the buckler—he has sworn,” was the cry of those around 
him. The buckler was brought, and, raising the successful rebel 
from the earth, they placed him upon it, pronouncing him their 
king, and the king of the Goths. As with a siagle voice, the vast 
multitude then swore allegiance to one destined to be the last mon- 
arch of their once mighty empire. 
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Tue Lapy or Lyons, or, Love anp pripgE,—A Pray In Five Acts,— 
By THE AUTHOR OF PELHAM, &c. To be had at Mr. Beile’s. 


Dramatic literature has sunk to a very low estate. The novel is fast 
pushing the drama from its stool, and usurping the place it once occupied 
as the great medium of popular instruction and amusement. Whether it be 
owing to the want of encouragement arising from this circumstance, or to 
whatever other cause or combination of causes, ceztain it is that there have 
been, in our day, but few achievements, in the dramatic line, worthy either 
of record or remembrance. 

Nor will Mr. Balwer, by his present enterprize, aid much in restoring the 
lost honors of the drama. He seems to have written less with a view to 
this object, or to the increase of his own poetical fame, than to the produc. 
tion of a play which should succeed upon the stage, and make something of 
a profitable run for his friend, the present manager of the Theatre Royal, 
Covent Garden. The “Lady of Lyons” contains no poetry ofa high order; 
and indeed the chief merit of the play is to be found in the domestic inter- 
est of the fable, and the easy and unpretending simplicity with which the 
characters and incidents are developed and arranged. The main incident 
upon which the action turns—the fraudulent marriage between the haugh- 
ty Beauty of Lyons, and her mortified admirer. the poor peasant in the 
garb and guise of the Prince of Como,—is one which, although not very likely 
to occur, most certainly might occur in real life, and should therefore be re. 
garded as fair material for the use of the dramatist. It Mr. Bulwer’s drama 
becomes a popular acting play, it will meet with its full deserts, and perhaps 
fulfil the intentions of the author. 

Whatever may be thought or said by critics and politicians on the other 
side of the ocean, we certainly shall not quarrel with those “references to 
liberty and equality,’ few though they be and far between, which most as- 
suredly belonged to the time of action, but which Mr. B. seems to appre- 
hend may be considered not distasteful merely, but “revolutionary,” in the 
country in which Milton and Hampden lived, and for which Sidney died. 





4 


Tue CLOcKMAKER; OR THE Sayincs anD Doines or Samvet Sticx 
or Suickvitte. ‘T'o be had at Mr. Beile’s. 


Since the publication of Major Jack Downing’s letters, no work has ap- 
peared more similar in style, or more justly deserving popularity than thé 
“Sayings and Doings of Samuel Slick.” This worthy is a clock-maker, 
and withal, a yankee pedlar, who to gratify his taste for adventure, and at 
the same time to replenish his pockets, sets out in the world, to “specelate 
his wares and noshuns,” wherever people are to be found who can be gulled 
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with his cunning talk, or “soft sawder,” as he calls it. In his journey 
along, some admiring friend, like another Boswell, has deemed his obser- 
vations upon men and things worthy of note; and in this way, does the lite- 
rary and philosophical world become indebted for the publication before us. 

Mr. Slick’s travels are through the British possessions adjoining us; and 
though many of his remarks spring out of things and events in that quar- 
ter, not a few of them by a sort of oblique intention, are calculated for our 
own proper latitudes. Indeed, there are many political reflections thrown out 
in the work, of such irresistible humour, and to our country of such nice 
application, that they cannot fail of being felt and appreciated. Now and 
then by way of illustrating his topic, Mr. Slick takes a side-long slip at some 
of our public men, and “pokes a joke at them,” which tells to the mutual 
enjoyment of both parties. ‘Take as an instance, the following hit at the 
Hon. J. Q. Adams: 


“We’ve had politics with us till we’re dog sick of ’em, I tell you. Be- 
sides, I guess we are as far from perfection as when we set out a roin for it. 
You may get purity of Election, but how are you to get purity of Members? 
It would take a great deal of cyphering to tell that. I never heerd tell of 
one who seed it. 

“The best member I een almost ever seed was John Adams. Well, John 
Adams could no more plough a straight furrow in politics than he could 
haul the plough himself. He might set out straight at beginnin for a little 
way, but he was sure to get crooked afore he got to the eend of the ridge— 
and sometimes he would have two or three crooks in it. I used to say to 
him, how on airth is it, Mr. Adams (for he was no way proud like, though 
he was president of our great nation, and it is allowed to be the greatest 
nation in the world, too; for you might see him sometimes of an arternoon 
a swimmin along with the boys in the Potomac, I do believe that’s the 
way he larned to give the folks the dodge so spry;) well, I used to say to 
him, how on earth is it, Mr. Adams, you can’t make straight work on it? 
He was a grand hand at an excuse (though our minister used to say that folks 
that were good at an excuse, were seldom good for nothin else); sometimes, 
he said, the ground was so tarnation stony, it throwed the plough out; at 
other times he said, the off ox was such an ugly wilful tempered critter, 
there was no doin nothin with him; or that there was so much machinery 
about the plough, it made it plaguy hard to steer, or may be it was the fault 
of them that went afore him, that they laid it down so bad; unless he was 
hired for another term of four years, the work would’nt look well; and if 
all them are excuses would’nt do, why he would take to scolding the nigger 
that drove the team, throw all the blame on him, and order him to have an 
everlastin Jacin with the cowskin. You might as well catch a weazel 
asleep as catch him. He had somethin the matter with one eye—well, he 
knew I know’d that when I wasa boy; so one day, a feller presented a pe- 
tition to him, and he told him it was very affectin. Says he, it fairly 
draws tears from me, and his weak eye took to lettin off its water like 
statiee; so as soon as the chap went, he winks to me with tother one, quite 
knowin, as much asto say, you see its all in my eye, Slick, but don’t let on 
to any one about it, that Isaid so, That eye was a regular cheat, a com- 
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plete New England wooden nutmeg. Folks said Mr. Adams was a very 
tender hearted man. Perhaps he was, but I guess that eye did’nt pump 
its water out o’ that place.” 

An equestrian friend, at our elbow, has just pointed out a passage, which 
he avers is capital and life-like. If any of our northern brethren, can send 
us Mr. Slick’s direction, he may receive an order for a ditto to “old Clay.” — 

“One of the most amiable, and at the same time most amusing traits, in 
the Clockmaker’s character, was the attachment and kindness with which 
he regarded his horse. He considered ‘Old Clay’ as far above a Provincial 
horse, as he did one of his ‘free and enlightened citizens’ superior to a 
blue-nose. He treated him as a travelling companion, and when conversa- 
tion flagged between us, would often soliloquise to him, a habit contracted 
from pursuing his journeysalone. Well now, he would say, ‘Old Clay,’ 
I guess you took your time agoin up that are hill—s’pose we progress now. 
Go along, you old sculpin, and turn out your toes. I reckon you are as 
deff as a shad, do you hear there, ‘go ahead, ‘Old Clay.’ There now, he’d 
say, Squire, aint that dreadful pretty! There’s action, That looks about 
right—legs all under him—gathers all up snug—no bobbin of his head—no 
rollin of his shoulders—no wabblin of his hind parts, but steady as a pump 
bolt, and the motion all underneath. When he fairly lays himself to it; 
he trots like all vengeance. Then look at his ear, jist like rabbits, none o’ 
your flop ears like them Amherst beasts, half horses, half pigs, but strait 
up and pineted, and not too near at the tips; for that are, I concait, always 
shews a horse aint true to draw. There are only two things, Squire, worth 
lookin at iv a horse, action and soundness, for I never saw a critter that had 
good action that was a bad beast.” 

But we do Mr. Slick injustice. His book like his clocks, should be 
viewed, not by pieces, but as a whole, with the polished outside, the neat 
pointers directing to their proper places, and showing the right time of day; 
and their dial plates presenting all kinds of pretty pictures, looking just 
like the things for which they were intended. In good conscience, we can 
recommend this little book, as one full of pertinent reflections, aptly illus- 
trated, and most humorously put together. 


—_— 





Retrosprects OF WeEsTERN TRaveL BY H. Martineau. Miss Mar- 
tineau has published another book upon America, in which, as might have 
been supposed, Southern Slavery has been made to bear the burden of her 
fiercest denunciation. The abuse of our domestic institutions is evidently 
a labor of love with her, and one which she discharges with the heartiest 

. good will. Miss M.is a woman of strong mind and quick observation, but 
she is too rapid in her generalization, and too crude in her speculations, to 
be capable of giving a jusu philosophical view of a question, on one side of 
which her prejudices are so strongly enlisted. Like most of the book ma- 
king travellers who have visited us, she had already prejudged our case; 
and with a fidelity to her convictions not altogether without precedent, she 
turned a closed eye and a deaf ear to all that she might see or hear here, 

likely to disturb the settled repose of her mind on this subject. It is the 
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misfortune of these persons generally, that although they set out with pro- 
testing that they come to the consideration of the question with an entire 
exemption from all partiality and bias, yet no sooner do they get into the 
discussion, than it becomes too plain for contradiction that they are and 
have been from the beginning the most violent of partizans. From such 
we can expect neither candor nor justice. 

The people of our community are too sensitive and curidus as to the im- 
pressions they make upon foreigners; while these last discovering the weak- 
ness, doubtless take a malicious pleasure in touching us upon our sore 
point. Our excessive anxiety to propitiate their good opinions, shows a 
want of self-respect and self-confidence, and seldom fails to end in the 
deepest mortification. We hope the experience we have suffered on this 
subject, will teach us to pursue for the future a course more wise, and at 
the same time more consistent with our own dignity of character. 


+ 





CuarcoaL Sxetcues,—By J.C. Neau. To be had at Mr.Berrett’s.—These 
Sketches have appeared at various times before the public, and are now col. 
lected together in the form ofa series. Like the sketches of the popular “Boz,” 
they deal with characters of every day life—and it is no little commendation 
of them tosay that they are, in many respects equal to any thing that author 
has written. Indeed some of the Charcoal Shetches were published before 
“Boz” appeared, and if either may be called the imitator of the other, the 
disparagement is certainly not on the side of Neal. “These productions,” 
says their author, “involve a design upon the risibles of the pensive public.” 
Most certain it is, that the design has very successfully attained its end. 





Tue Avcusta Mirror.—We have been favored with an exchange of 
this semi-monthly periodical of our sister city. Its typographical execution, 
manifests the devotion of much care and taste, and its literary department is 
not at all lacking in original and well selected articles. The “Georgia Scenes” 
from the polished pen of Judge Longstreet, would alone give the work a 
highly creditable character, We welcome it as a colaborator in Southern 
Literature; and we most sanguinely trust that in our literary career we may 
keep company for many long years to come. 





CuarLeston Port Soctrty.—The last Annual Report of this excellent 
Institution, written and read by the Rev. Wm. B. Yates, is full of interest- 
ing facts and appeals. It gives evidence of the zeal and success with 
which Mr. Yates, the Pastor of the Maginer’s Church in our city, has dis- 
charged the important duties of his station, and presents in a strong and in- 
teresting light, the many wants and claims of that generous, hardy but ex- 
posed class of men, who have been truly described as the poor children of 
danger, the nurselings of the storm. The Society calls for aid, and in a 
hberal christian community, it surely will not call in vain. 








ERRATA. 


Page 449, for “Powell M. Printed’ (in some of the early umpressions) 
read “Powell, a printer.’”’—3d line from the bottom of the same page, the 
sentence, “Upon the adoption of the new constitution, he was strongly so- 
licited to consent to be elected a member of the Senate of the States,” 
should be transferred to the middle of page 450, coming in after the words 
“giving interest and dignity to debate.” 
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SOUTHERN LITERARY JOURNAL, 


‘AND 
MAGAZINE OF ARTS. 
f. 


B. R. CARROLL, EDITOR AND PROPRIETOR. 


ASSISTED BY SEVERAL LITERARY GENTLEMEN. 


Ir nas been determined to resume the publication of the Sovrnern Lirerary Jour. 
NAL, from a conviction very generally felt and expressed, that the South stands at this 


‘time in peculiar need of such a periodical. The project for reviving the Southern 


Review seems to have been relinquished; and while the Northern and Middle States 


have perhaps.twenty magazines, we can count but two besides our own, in the 


whole range of Country South of the Potomac. Sucha contrast is disadvantageous and 
disparaging to our Literary character ; and is certainly not warranted by the compara- 
tive taste, talent and wealth of the two sections of the Union. Why should the South 
distrust herself when the genius of her sons is finding encouragement, and achieving 
triumphs abroad; and why should she suffer her own literary enterprises to languish 
and fail for want of timely aid, at the very time she is bestowing a liberal, and in many 
cases, a well deserved patronage on those of other parts of the country? It is full time 
that she should learn to be just and true to herself, as well as génerous to others. 

Besides, our peculiar policy renders it highly desirable, if not necessary, that we 
should possess an organ to which we may entrust the interpretation and defence of our 
domestic institutions, and upon which we may be able at ali times to rely, as identified 
with us in feeling, principle and interest. Ifthe people of the South would begin to 
think, write, print and publish for themselves, they would not only furnish opportunity 
for the developement of our native mind and material, but provide themselves ampler 
security against the propagation of writings and doctrines destructive of their dearest 
interests. 

It is with a view, therefore, to encourage a home policy, to raise the standard of our 
literary character, and to call out the intellectual resources of our rcegion, that this 
periodical has been revived. - 

Tre Sournern Lirerary JournaL anD Magazine oF Arts is a monthly periodical 
devoted chiefly to miscellaneous literature. 

It will contain Sezect Porrry, Essays anp TA.es. 

Sxetcues, HistoricaL anv Fancirut, illustrative of character, or descriptive of 
scenery, incidents and adventure. 

Reviews anD Oriticat Notices of the publications of the day. 

Genera Lirerary INTELLIGENCE, foreign and domestic. 

OccasionaL SpecuLATions on topics of general interest, and on subjects falling 
properly within the range of philosophy and science. 

Due attention will be paid to the Drama anp THe Fine Arrs. 

The Editor has secured such literary co-operation as he thinks, will enable him to 


give interest and variety to his pages, and entitle him to the support of his fellow- 
citizens. 


CONDITIONS. 


Tue Sovurnern Literary Journat will be published in monthly numbers, (to be 


issued on the 15th day of each month,) of at least Eighty pages each, on the best of 


paper, and neatly printed, at Five Dollars per annum, always payable in advance. 








(( The postage of this Magazine, containing four sheets, is 6 cents; over 100 miles 
16 cents. 
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